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HE Natural Gas Industry, with an increased volume _ search laboratories are constantly at work developing, 
of approximately 10% for 1940 over 1939, faces a designing, improving the products that bear the EMCO 
bstantially higher percentage of increase during 1941. trade name. Additional benefits from the realm of purely 
ccelerated residential construction, commercial scientific endeavor are provided by our meter fellow- 
oplications and the industrial beehive induced by the — ship at a world renowned scientific institute. 
ational Defense Program all point to one of the greatest In the Natural Gas Industry, tomorrow’s problems in- 
eriods of productivity and expansion the Natural Gas _ yolving longer lines, higher pressures and heavier loads 
industry has ever known. are now being studied. In EMCO laboratories and on 
Much of this increased load can be directly attributed - EMCO drawing boards are now being evolved the meas- 
) the workings of science. The necessities of industry | urement and control equipment which will be needed to 
e furthering the interests of Natural Gas by developing serve the expanding demands of this great industry. 
2w applications and uses. | 
The alert equipment manufacturer must keep step PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 
ith the demands of the Industry. Here at the Pittsburgh MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
quitable Meter Company our engineering staff and re- kansas civ Tusa tosanceres Wain Offices - PITTSBURGH, PA. MEMPnis OAKLAND . HOUSTON 
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CAST IRON PIPE 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 
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CUT DOWN ON CALL-BACKS” 
with this DURABLE VENT PIPE 


Made of asbestos and cement, 
unusually strong and durable, J-M 
Transite Flue Pipe provides maximum 
assurance of long life, low main- 
tenance ... helps keep customers 
sold on gas heating 


— CALL-BACKS for servicing flue 
pipe can be annoying to customers... 
may easily cut down your profit margin. 

Make sure you install a lasting, dependable 
venting system by using J-M Transite Flue 
Pipe. This durable material is made of asbestos 
and cement... fireproof, rotproof, highly re- 
sistant to all forms of corrosion . . . helps keep 
customers sold on the dependability of heat- 
ing by gas. 

And because Transite is light in weight, 
easy to handle and comes in a complete range 
of sizes and fittings, installation is simple, 
rapid and economical. For details, write for 
brochure TR-13A. Johns-Manville, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


EASILY INSTALLED, 
even in cramped working 
quarters, J-M Transite Flue ; me So 
ping ce 9 cage B. | HIGHLY RESISTANT to cor- 
<a kane | _] rosive fumes, gases and weather, 
of fittings, lus Transite’s “4 Transite requires little or no 
sur aaa light weight maintenance.Its tough asbestos- 

ik a cement composition provides 


make installation fast,sim- 
ple and economical. maximum assurance of long life. 


VI Johns -Ma nville AFTER TEN YEARS’ exposure to 
— weather outside, corrosive fumes in- : 


side, this J-M Transite Flue Pipe 


installation is still in excellent condi- 
tion...requires no maintenance. 
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The 36th Natural 
Gas Convention 


By HARRY D. HANCOCK 


Chairman, Natural Gas Section, 
American Gas Association 


HE convention of the Natural Gas Section of the Am- 
erican Gas Association to be held in Dallas, Texas, 
May 5-7, will be the 36th annual meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the natural gas industry of the United States 
and of the Dominion of Canada. Thus the industry, for a 
third time, makes a city located in the heart of a great 
natural gas area, with a background of accomplishment 
and a foreground of opportunity, the setting for this forum. 

In prior years these conventions have been planned with- 
out giving much, if any, thought to the fact that the right 
of assembly was won by our forefathers through bitter 
struggle. In these days when aggression has deprived so 
many people of the most elementary liberties, we can no 
longer take for granted our freedom of assembly and the 
other freedoms which we enjoy, but must regard them as 
part of a hard-won heritage to cherish and defend. The 
millions of gas flames burning in homes and workshops 
throughout our country might well be regarded as symbols 
of our determination to retain our freedoms and to add 
new freedoms. By our meeting together to engage in free 
discussion of our common problems, we gather strength 
and inspiration from one another to carry on our task. 

Our gas enterprises are not composed of metal and stone 
and other material things alone. It is the people comprised 
in the industry who transmute these material things into 
almost-living organisms and thus give them their principal 
components of value. It requires contributions of many 
kinds from many people to bring these enterprises into 
existence and to keep them functioning. It is appropriate 
at this time that we do not confine our consideration to gas 
wells, pipe lines, compressor stations, distribution systems, 
and the like, but give thought and recognition to the vision 
of the men who conceived these enterprises, managerial 
ability of those who directed them, the inventive genius of 
those who brought forth the physical facilities, the loyal 
work of those who operate and maintain them. 

The unparalleled material and cultural gains achieved in 
the two great democracies to be represented at our conven- 
tion have been attributed by many to the growth of science 
and engineering, and their application to the well-being of 
mankind. Others, on the contrary, are of the opinion that 
science has not been an aid to civilization because it places 
too much emphasis on material things and emphasizes too 
little the greater values of life which are not revealed by 
science alone. However, the preponderance of evidence 
supports the conclusion that society has been enriched and 
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the well-being of mankind has been advanced through the 
contributions of science and engineering and that their con- 
tinued development and application will accelerate mate- 
rial and cultural improvements in the years to come. It is 
of particular significance to the natural gas industry that 
one of the most important of these contributions, one which 
is perhaps the primary cause of fundamental changes in 
our own economy, as well as those of other parts of ithe 
world, has been the discovery and utilization of practical 
means by which heat energy can be made to do man’s work 
for him. Some also claim that the application of science 
has created such powerful agencies of destruction and may 
in the future unleash so much more terrible forces that 
humanity would be better served had it declined io put 
forth its supreme efforts to attain the ultimate in science 
and engineering. It is plainly indicated by world events 
that a nation which fails to infuse science and technology 
into its national economy is left thereby so inferior in 
defensive power that it may be subjugated to military 
aggression. 

While the problems confronting the natural gas indus- 
try as it approaches this 36th annual meeting are increas- 
ing in number and magnitude, there is determination to 
seek the best solutions through the hard method of toil and 
perseverance. A sound basis for optimism is furnished by 
the conviction that the industry’s problems will be ap- 
proached in this way and that we are inclined neither to 
over-confidence because of past accomplishments nor to 
the other extreme of defeatism because of lack of faith in 
ourselves, our industry, or our national economy. 


29 
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A Living Memorial 
N THESE days of mobilization for 


national defense, the sound of march- 
ing feet throughout the land is rising 
to a crescendo. More and more often 
long-familiar faces are suddenly dis- 
appearing from their accustomed 
places at desks and workbenches in the 
gas industry. Hardly an office or shop 
remains in which there are not one or 
more gaps in the ranks of those with 
whom we have worked. 


All of these men have .gone in an- 
swer to an official call. But to their 
credit, let it be recorded now that, de- 
spite the disruption it has meant in 
their lives, despite the discomforts and 
the physical labor it involves, practi- 
cally all of them have answered that 
call cheerfully and willingly. 


In their going they have placed upon 
those of us who remain behind a very 
real and indisputable obligation—the 
obligation to match their personal sac- 
rifices with an equal personal effort to 
do the needed work at home with the 
same cheerful willingness 


Such an effort today will be a more 
tangible memorial to these men and 
their works than all the scrolls and 
tablets that may ever be presented to 
them in the future. 


Unit Defense Pool 
EFENSE preparation in the gas in- 


dustry implies not only the will- 
ingness to do whatever may ultimately 
be required but also the will and the 
vision to anticipate in advance what 
the ultimate demands may be. Patri- 
otic harangues in open meetings are no 
substitute for carefully laid plans for 
implementing that patriotism. 


It was, therefore, with both pride 
and confidence that we listened recent- 
ly to the discussions on “Public Utili- 
ties in National Defense” that occupied 
an entire afternoon session of the re- 
cent Distribution Conference held in 


Y 


7. 


April by the American Gas Association. 

The work of the Association in look- 
ing toward an integration of both pol- 
icy and methods will unquestionably 
place the industry in a position where 
it will be aware of the potential threat 
to its facilities, and individual operat- 
ing companies can be expected to lay 
plans for minimizing the effect of any 
untoward eventuality. 


However, it should be pointed out 
that still another avenue of industry 
preparation must be traversed if the 
local operating companies in each area 
are to marshal to their fullest strength 
all of their individual and collective 
resources, 


To this end we recommend a plan 
which was informally discussed by del- 
egates attending the Distribution Con- 
ference. In brief, the scheme would call 
for the companies in each geographi- 
cal area to set up a joint program for 
the exchange of what might be termed 
a perpetual inventory of materials, 
equipment and men with special tal- 
ents and skill that could be made avail- 
able by one or more companies in an 
area when and if another company in 
emergency circumstances found it nec- 
essary to call for them. 


Repair and emergency equipment of 
a type, or in quantities that would not 
normally be available with one utility, 
might under such a plan be listed on 
confidential sheets placed in the cus- 
tody of the proper executive of every 
other company. Obviously, such a plan 
would have to represent a definite com- 
pany policy, and the responsibility for 
emergency decisions lodged in an indi- 
vidual empowered to make such deci- 
sions immediately. 


The Nazis have demonstrated time 
and time again that fear, confusion 
and hysteria within the ranks of their 
opponents have been their most potent 
allies. Careful planning to circumvent 
these devitalizing evils can only be 
made in advance. For a practical work- 
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ruption of gas service under any condi- 
tions the unit defense pool plan has 
promising possibilities. 

able scheme to assure a minimum dis- 


The Battles of Peace 


HE primary objective of our na- 
| tional defense effort is to safeguard 
and secure our national survival. To 
this end all of our resources of men, 
money and materials are being mobil- 
ized, and it is unthinkable that any in- 
dustry would fail to respond to the 
call of the emergency. The gas indus- 
try is not only participating and aiding 
the defense program, but it has also 
taken on itself the obligation of dis- 
covering and developing new avenues 
of national service. 


However, although national survival 
is paramount, it is well to bear in mind 
that industry survival is also an essen- 
tial and no effort can be spared to safe- 
suard and improve the position that 
gas as a source of heat and power now 
occupies. For this reason it is essential 
that sales efforts must not be relaxed, 
but rather that they should be increased 
to the end that industry expansion will 
keep pace with the increased demand 
for domestic and commercial service 
that new consumer purchasing power 
will create. 


It would be a sorry victory indeed 
for our industry if the end of the emer- 
gency should find gas relegated to a 
secondary position in the minds of the 
consuming public. Yet such an eventu- 
ality cannot be lightly ignored. 


During 1941 and 1942 the electrical 
industry will add at least 6,000,000 
kilowatts of new generating capacity. 
It is true that for the moment much of 
this new capacity will be used in the 
large power and industrial fields. But 
new generating capacity once added 
will never be allowed to stand idle if 
an alert and aggressive electrical in- 
dustry can prevent it. It is only natural 
to assume that the attractive high rate 
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residential and small commercial load 
will be diligently cultivated even dur- 
ing defense times—so that the sag in 
output will be minimized once the peak 
of defense demands has been met and 
passed. For while sales in the indus- 
trial classification rank first from the 
standpoint of electrical energy con- 
sumed, they stand third in gross reve- 
nue produced, being surpassed by both 
residential service and small commer- 
cial sales, 

The coal industry, too, is embark- 
ing on big scale promotion plans de- 
signed to stem the growing acceptance 
of natural gas, particularly for house 
heating. Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., is now laying out a three-year 
program that will involve the total ex- 
penditure of $1,500,000 for advertis- 
ing and publicity, and another $150,- 
000 for research into improving com- 
bustion equipment and methods. In the 
middle western states the Bituminous 
Coal Utilization Committee is carrying 
the fight for the house heating business 
right into the heart of the natural gas 
territory. A new technique in coal ad- 
vertising has been developed and tested 
over a two-year period, and now the 
story of automatic coal stoker heat is 
to be spread over the whole mid-conti- 
nent. A yearly sum of $100,000 will be 
spent on this effort by coal producers, 
dealers and stoker distributors. 

The job that must be done for gas 
is not solely the concern of the public 
utilities, but is as much a responsibil- 
ity of the manufacturers of all gas ap- 
pliances and all equipment used in 
the transmission and distribution of 
the fuel itself. 

For the first time in a good many 
years manufacturers can now truth- 
fully say, “We have more business 
than we can handle.” Yet despite this 
new and encouraging aspect of plant 
production, they have shown a remark- 
able realization of the moral responsi- 
bility that rests on them to continue 
unabated the sales and promotional ef- 
forts which serve as both stimulant 
and sustenance to the sales depart- 
ments of the operating utilities. 

Authentic case histories of companies 
who relaxed their advertising, sales and 
research efforts during World War I 
chart clearly a path that leads to loss 
of prestige and loss of contacts with 
regular markets with eventual business 
disintegration the melancholy goal. 

We can never afford to lose sight of 
the fact that conditions of peace, and 
not war, provide the only background 
for world progress. Yet unless we pre- 
pare to meet the challenges of peace 
even now with a whole world at war 
we may well awake to find peace itself 
intolerable. 
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Annual Reports 


HE time has come when some com- 

ment should be made on the excel- 
lence of the 1940 annual reports pub- 
lished by gas utility companies through- 
the country. 

The object of the annual report has 
been to present information regarding 


company operations and finances to 


interested individuals. In the past 
the large companies have considered 
this information to be of interest only 
to stockholders and executives. 


Yet who is more interested in a com- 
pany than the employee who each day 
shoulders the responsibility of com- 
pany operation. In recent years man- 
agement has recognized this personal 
interest which the average employee 
feels for his company. This recogni- 
tion has manifested itself in the pub- 
lishing of annual reports and booklets 
which present facts and figures in such 
a manner that they may be easily un- 
derstood by the average employee. 


Some of the companies which have 
produced annual reports of exceptional 
caliber are: Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem Companies, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Washington Gas Light Co., 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Laclede 
Gas & Light Co., Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Wisconsin Public Service Co., 
The San Diego Gas & Electric Co., and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Merely as an indication of the great 
many colorfully illustrated and read- 
able reports that have come to our at- 
tention we make brief mention of 
three: (1) The Consolidated Edison 
booklet contains a full page night view 
of New York and symbolic charts 
printed in two colors to present the 
various phases of the company’s activ- 
ities. (2) The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. of Chicago has published its 
report on buff paper, using exception- 
ally large and readable type and the 
center spread of this booklet presents 


a symbolic drama of gas production, 
transmission, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion. (3) On the Pacific Coast, the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. produced an 
annual report which contained many 
large photographs and a map in color 
of the territory the company serves. 
The publication of such booklets as 
these can only mean increased _ har- 
mony and understanding between stock- 
holder, management, and employee. 


This Electrical Age? 


OT the least in the long list of stur- 

dy misconceptions that have re- 
sisted the growing enlightenment of 
this modern world is that which states 
this is an electrical age. In no less an 
authority than a booklet “Investigation 
of Concentration of Economic Power,” 
published by the Federal Trade Com- 
mision is found the refutation in these 
words: “potentially, marketed natural 
gas as a source of heat and energy is 
several times greater than (the nation’s) 
present electric output . . . Figures 
from the Bureau of Mines for 1937, 
show a marketed production of natural 
gas in the United States of 2,407,620,- 
000 M. c. f.... One M. c. f. of natural 
gas at an average of 1000 B.t.u. per 
cu. ft, is equivalent in theoretical en- 
ergy to 300 kw. hr. of electricity. . . 
This means that 2 billion plus M c. f. 
of natural gas marketed in 1937 equals 
theoretically 722 billion plus kw. hr. 
of electric energy. Rating gas as util- 
ized at present as 40 % in efliciency 
as compared to electricity, this gas 
represents an actual energy source 
equivalent to 289,000,000,000 plus kw. 
hrs. Electrical sales to ultimate con- 
sumers for 1937, as stated by the Ed- 
ison Electric Institute, were just over 
99,000,000,000 kw. hrs., or the natural 
gas marketed in 1937 was the source 
of nearly three times as much efficient 
energy as the entire electrical industry 
in the United States.” 


tion sessions. 


In GAS for June 


HE JUNE issue of GAS will bring the 36th Annual Natural Gas Convention io ‘our 
easy chair for leisurely reminiscence and study. 


First will be a complete report, in story and pictures, of the events and personali- 
ties of the annual convention. Then, for the gas men who were unable to attend, GAS 
will present abstracts of several of the important papers presented before the conven- 


An exclusive feature of the June issue of GAS will be an article dealing with the 
interchangeability of gases in appliances. This study, by Frank Knoy, combustion engi- 
neer of the Municipal Gas Department, Long Beach, Calif., will give the practical oper- 
ating results of an exhaustive series of tests on appliances using interchangeably natural 
gas and various mixtures of natural gas with butane, propane, and air. 

Another exclusive feature of the June issue will be the second article in the 
“Changeover series.” Guy Corfield, Technical Editor of GAS, in this second article 
will deal with the utilization aspects of changeover, taking up (1) Appliance Adjustment, 
(2) Organization for Adjustment, (3) Adjustment Operations, and (4) The following through 
of changeover procedures to the complete satisfaction of both company and consumer. 
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PART I: Technical and Distribution Aspects 


PPROXIMATELY 15 years ago, 

when natural gas became avail- 
able in significant quantities as a do- 
mestic fuel, distribution, utilization and 
sales engineers began to realize that a 
new era, in which natural gas was par- 
tially or wholly to replace manufac- 
tured gas in many areas, was develop- 
ing in American gas practice. This re- 
placement operation, with its accom- 
panying engineering, public relations 
and sales problems is commonly re- 
ferred to by the descriptive term of 
“Changeover.” 


The background of the various 
changeovers that have taken place has 
always been the availability of natural 
gas in adequate quantity and reason- 
able proximity to areas already sup- 
plied with manufactured gas, so that 
the new gas can be distributed at an 
equal or lower rate per therm. In many 
instances, also, the area involved has 
been growing so rapidly as to create a 
problem in supply of the former gas 
from the standpoints of both raw ma- 
terials and plant capacity. Another 
very important factor has been the op- 
portunity for conservation of natural 
gas as an invaluable national resource. 
Natural gas is unavoidably produced 
along with petroleum, and the solution 
of the problem of obtaining petroleum 
and at the same time complying with 
voluntary or mandatory conservation 
practices has been very considerably 
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aided by the introduction of natural 
gas into many distribution areas. 


Inasmuch, also, as the loads on a 
domestic distribution system are peaked 
only during relatively short periods of 
the day and relatively few days in the 
winter months, natural gas transmis- 
sion systems are developed and de- 
signed to take care of these peaks—as- 
sisted somewhat by “line pack” and lo- 
cal storage facilities—and at the same 
time supply large quantities of eco- 
nomical fuel for industrial use. This 
availability of a premium industrial 
fuel is advantageous not only to the 
area served but to the country in gen- 
eral, as is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent at the present time with the up- 
ward surge of the national defense ef- 
fort and the increasing use of indus- 
trial gas in production of war materials. 


The above considerations, together 
with the continuing discovery of nat- 
ural gas reserves which makes an ade- 
quate supply a certainty for many dec- 
ades, confirm the wisdom of former 
changeovers and make it appear prob- 
able that others may soon follow. 


I. TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


A few moments’ reflection will read- 
ily show that a changeover, even when 
involving only the transition from a 
manufactured to a “mixed” gas (i. e., 
part manufactured and part natural 
gas) is a rather profound change and 


Of Replacing Manufactured with Natural Gas 


may introduce many technical prob- 
lems. One of the most fundamental of 
these problems is the interchangeabil- 
ity of gases from the standpoint of util- 
ization in gas-burning appliances. This 
problem involves the satisfactory com- 
bustion of the new gas in the appli- 
ances already adjusted to and operat- 
ing on the old gas. It also involves the 
satisfactory combustion of any stand- 
by or emergency gas, that may be in- 
troduced into the system to augment 
the new gas supply in times of emer- 
gency such as unprecedented cold 
spells, line breaks, etc., in the appli- 
ances as adjusted for the new gas. 

1. Severity of Changes in Charac- 
teristics and Types of Gas: The inter- 
changeability problem in fuel gases is 
more or less in proportion to the dif- 
ference between the old and the new 
gas. In this connection, the most im- 
portant characteristics of a gas are 
heating value, specific gravity, and rap- 
idity of combustion or rate of flame 
propagation in the air-gas mixture. The 
heating value and the specific gravity 
—in that on it depends the amount of 
gas flowing through the burner orifice 
—together control the heating capacity 
of the appliance. The rate of flame 
propagation and the specific gravity— 
in that it also governs the injection of 
primary air to the burner—together 
control the burning behavior of the gas 
as to whether the flames will be satis- 
factory, or will flash back, lift, have 
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changeover from manufactured to natural gas. 
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The meter station built by the Michigan Gas Transmiscion Corp. in 1936 as part of its construction program in equipping for the 
Standing beside it are (left to right): George T. Bentley, assistant to superintendent of 


manufacturing, Detroit City Gas Co. (now Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.):; Cecil Van Gundy, Michigan Gas Transmission Corp.; G. 5. 
Young, general manager, Michigan Gas Transmission; Henry Fink, superintendent of manufacturing, Detroit City Gas Co.; L. E. Ingham, 
assistant superintendent, Michigan Gas Transmission: William R. Fraser, chief chemist, Detroit City Gas: J. E. Overbeck, measurement 


yellow tips or even actually smoke. 

These characteristics are, of course, 
functions of the chemical composition 
of the various gases. 

Table No. 1 gives typical analyses 
of fuel gases and Table No. 2 shows 
characteristics of fuel gas constituents. 
The approximate rate of flame propa- 
gation of a fuel gas can be calculated 
by adding together the products of the 
percentages of each constituent in the 
gas and the rate of flame propagation 
of this constituent. The value of the 
rate of flame propagation for illumin- 
ants may be considered the same as 
that given for ethylene. 

It can be seen from the data on 
Tables No. 1 and 2 that very wide dif- 
ferences exist between extremes of gas 
composition, such as between carbu- 
retted water gas and high B.t.u. natural 
gas. The records of changeovers, to 
date, include both moderate and major 
changes in gas composition, and indi- 
cate that any degree of change can be 
handled with success if adequate study 
and preparation are made. 

2. Degree to Which Appliances Have 
to be Adjusted: In general, any gas 
appliance can be made to operate rea- 
sonably well on any type of fuel gas 
although, if designed or adjusted for 
one type of gas, it may require vary- 
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engineer, Columbia Gas and electric, in charge of construction. 


ing degrees of adjustment or even re- 
design before it will operate on another 
gas of widely different characteristics. 
A modern gas appliance, as approved 
by the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratories, will operate on man- 
ufactured, mixed or natural gas with 
only minor adjustments such as orifice 
and/or air shutter changes, when one 
gas is substituted for another. It is even 
flexible enough so that it may not need 
any adjustment for a rather decided 
change in gas type provided the two 
gases have compensative characterist- 
ics, as discussed in the next section. 
On the other hand, older types of ap- 
pliances may need adjustment when a 
relatively slight change takes place, 
and if a profound change in the gas 
type is necessary, these older appli- 
ances may even require actual struc- 
tural changes such as enlargement of 
burner ports or wider spacing between 
burners and heat absorbing surfaces, 
baffles, etc. Also, when a transition is 
made to or from liquefied petroleum 
gas, special adjustments or changes 
may be necessary. Finally, certain ap- 
pliances with burners designed for a 
certain type of gas may need a burner 
change to properly accommodate a new 
gas. 

It is obviously desirable, from both 


expense and customer-relation stand- 
points, to keep adjustment of appli- 
ances on the customer’s premises to a 
minimum. Therefore, one of the first 
steps in the contemplation of a change- 
over is to examine both the practical 
and theoretical aspects of appliance ad- 
justment, toward the end that the ad- 
justment at the time of changeover be 
as simple as possible and that no fur- 
ther adjustment will be necessary when 
emergency or standby gas is introduced 
into the system. 

3. Technical Data Available on In- 
terchangeability of Gases: Consider- 
able valuable data are available on 
both the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of interchangeability of gases. In 
1933 the American Gas Association 
published Report No. 689 of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association Testing Labora- 
tory, entitled “Mixed Gas Research.” 
This report, which dealt with the utili- 
zation of various mixtures of natural 
gases and modified manufactured gases, 
developed a formula for determining 
limits in mixing city gases, and finished 
with a general summary of the results 
of the investigation which had been 
under way for the previous six years. 
A paper by F. E. Vandaveer (13) 
shows the effect on appliance operation 
of variation in gas pressure, and change 
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in gravity, heating value and chemical 
composition, for manufactured and nat- 
ural gases. W. P. Cook (22) in dis- 
cussing the same general subject, went 
into the behavior of propane and bu- 
tane-air gases also. More recently a 
paper by R. M. Conner (28) stressed 
particularly the ability of appliances 
to accommodate variations in composi- 
tion of gases without readjustment of 
orifices or air shutters. It reintroduced 
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WITH THIS ARTICLE, GAS is presenting the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Corfield dealing with the problems of changing over a 
manufactured gas distribution system to natural gas service. This 
first article, which considers the technical and distribution aspects of 
such a changeover, will be followed in the June issue of GAS with 
an article covering the various phases of the utilization aspects of 
changeover. Briefly, the second article will deal with (1) the Ad- 
justment of Appliances, (2) the Training of Manpower and the Or- 
ganization of Supplies, (3) the Formation of Plans for Adjustment Op- 
erations, and, (4) the Following Through of Changeover Procedures 
with regard to complaints, orders, leaks and high bills to the satisfac- 
tion of both company and consumer. The third article in this series, 
scheduled for publication in July, will concern itself with the equip- 
ment used in changeover operations and will present also a historical 


summary of such operations in the United States. 


GUY CORFIELD, Technical Editor of GAS, graduated in 1924 from the University of 
British Columbia with the degree of Bachelor of Applied Science in Chemical Engineering. 
Since his connection with the gas industry in 1924 he has been engaged in technical and re- 
search activities, and for the past six years has been research engineer for the Southern 
California Gas Co. of Los Angeles. In 1933 Mr. Corfield was chairman of the Technical 
Section of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. Each year for the past decade he has been 
active in committee work in the Technical Section of the American Gas Association. 


the basic A. G. A. Mixed Gas Formula 
which, because of its importance to 
the general subject, is herewith repro- 


duced. 


The extent of variations which can be safely 
tolerated in natural gas composition is re- 
liably established by the A.G.A. Mixed Gas 


Formula: 
Be ee “ws h.A E =the heat capacity of the theoretical CoHe + 80.8 Cs Hao + 7.4 CH» + 
C= aa wv — ap products of combustion 60° F. to me yrs 27.4 CsHe + 63.3 CsHs 
at ae 1600° F., B.t.u., 78.0 CoHe 
haAadt 5000 Ea i - 5000 EF: F; where He, CoO. CHs, etc. = mol 


=0.029V COz + 0.023V HO + 
0.0189V Nz, where V = volume of 
each product as indicated by the 
respective subscripts COz, H2O and 
N2, formed by the combustion of 
1 cu. ft. of gas with the air theoret- 
ically required for complete com- 
bustion, cu. ft., and 0.029, 0.023, 
and 0.0189 = heat capacity of each 
product of combustion 60° F. to 


1600° F., B.t.u. per cu. ft., 


fraction of each combustible con- 

stituent in the gas, and 
aandt=subscripts designating the adjust- 

ment gas and test gas respectively, 
provided the value for the index of inter- 


changeability “C,” as calculated, does not ex- 
ceed 1.15 nor fall below 0.85. 


C = index of change in performance of 
appliances. For continued satisfac- 
tory performance of appliances 
when the gas on which they have 
been adjusted to perform satisfac- 
torily (adjustment gas) is to be re- 
placed by another gas (test gas) 
the value of C should be held be- 
tween 0.85 and 1.15, 


h = gross or total heating value, B.t.u. 
per cu. ft. 


A study of these articles will show 
what characteristics are necessary in 
the new gas to make it interchangeable 
with the old gas, or indicate the degree 
of adjustment necessary to convert ap- 
pliances operating on the old gas so 
that they can satisfactorily handle the 


F = summation of the products of the 
mol fraction and a constant resolv- 
ing each combustible constituent to 
the basis of equivalent free hydro- 


gen, 
=H, + 5.36 CO + 27.3 CH: + 38.7 


A = air theoretically required for com- 
plete combustion, cu. ft. per cu. ft. 
of gas, 


= specific gravity (air = 1.0), 


TABLE NO. 1. TYPICAL ANALYSES OF FUEL GASES 
(Excluding L. P. G. and L. P. G.-Air Mixtures) 
Composition—Percent by Volume 
- ~ Specific B.t.u., Total per 
Type of Gas H, CO CH, CH. (Iil.* CO, N> O, Gravity Std. Cu. Ft. Saturated 
is ae ee og leas Sel 7 wee 84.2 F ae ‘aces 1.0 eed 0.63 1100 
EE eae eer: arora rer a ai 63.1 35.4 aw sins ea 0.73 1252 
I Rae oe ed alto ee wien 23.0 ee _e 35.5  ... 0.90 959 
eae Se ey ee: er 78.6 10.3 ainat 9.7 1.4 we 0.70 965 
Blast Purnace.................. 1.2 27.2 eeew oy or 8.0 63.6 oe 1.00 90 
Producer (Coke)............... 10.0 30.0 aca 3.5 54.5 0.5 0.88 145 
Carburetted Water............. 28.5 29.8 19.8 aide 15.8 4.8 1.3 re 0.71 719 
Carburetted Water.......... 34.8 30.6 15.0 —s) 11.5 4.2 3.9 _ 0.65 595 
Carburetted Water............. 45.2 36.5 §.2 he. 4.0 6.0 3.1 aa 0.59 400 
SY ck vo dese ota.ee ed ees 50.5 40.2 eo aa 4.4 ) 0.54 300 
era Bete ed. un are La 51.5 6.8 32.0 ar, 3.9 je 3.5 0.6 0.41 607 
Coal and Coke Oven............ 49.3 9.4 ae 3.5 2.3 6.5 0.6 0.43 545 
Oil (Pacific Coast).............. 50.7 10.2 26.0 ar 3.9 4.4 4.3 0.5 0.45 541 
Oil (Pacific Coast).............. 21.7 3.2 48.0 ibne 20.7 1.9 4.3 0.2 0.51 975 
‘‘Reformed”’ Natural............ 438.5 14.5 29.7 1.7 1.0 2.4 7.0 0.2 0.47 527 
Dayton Oil Producer............ 1.5 5.5 - ar 15.9 6.1 61.8 0.5 1.06 502 
i, Sr are 13.1 12 23.3 21.9 39.6 0.2 0.56 0.2 1.02 1475 
*Illuminants, Cn Hon. A mixture of ethylene, propylene and (possibly) benzene. 
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Fig. 1. Boiler and controls for humidifying gas, installed at 


Mobile, Ala., by Atlanta Gas Light Co. 


proposed new supply. As a confirma- 
tory step, when the new gas is decided 
upon or alternatives are being consid- 
ered, it is highly desirable to obtain a 
supply of the proposed new gas or 
gases, in sufficient quantity to permit 
of a careful laboratory study. This 
study should consist of setting up a 
group of appliances typical of those in 
operation in the area of the proposed 
changeover, adjusting them for the old 
(existing) gas and then turning in the 
new gas and watching the performance. 
In this way the necessary adjustments 
can be observed or worked out, and 
plans made accordingly. 


II. DISTRIBUTION ASPECTS 


Ordinarily, when a changeover is 
being contemplated, the adjustment of 
appliances comes first to mind; and 
undoubtedly the bulk of the incidental 
work, and certainly the most spectacu- 
lar portion, falls to the lot of the Utili- 
zation Engineer. However, there are 
numerous aspects of a changeover that 
involve the Distribution Engineer also, 
and successful operations depend on 
close cooperation between the two de- 
partments. The most important engin- 
eering considerations that arise in the 
operation of the distribution system 
will now be discussed. | 
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1. Point of Entry of New Supply to 
Distribution System: If the new gas 
supply can be conducted to and dis- 
tributed from the former points of en- 
try to the distribution system, i. e.. 
from the manufactured gas plants, very 
little if any redesign of the system may 
be necessary. Apart from the change 
in consumption and flow characterist- 
ics, due to change in heating value and 
specific gravity respectively, the sys- 
tem can operate with the same regula- 
tory and pressure control equipment. 
Also, the initial substitution of the new 
gas can be made very conveniently at 
these normal points of entry. However, 
if part or all of the new gas is most 
economically available at more remote 
points, such as near the outskirts or 
one end or corner, at least the adjacent 
portions of the system may have to be 
redesigned to accomodate the reversed 
direction and increased volume of flow. 
It may also be somewhat difficult to ar- 
range the initial introduction of the 
new gas in a satisfactory manner, par- 
ticularly if zone changeover methods 
(to be discussed later) are employed. 


2. Change in Gas by One or More 
Districts, or Steps: There are numerous 
ways in which the new gas may be in- 
troduced into the system depending up- 
on the size and shape of the area, the 
severity of the gas change and the plan 


Fig. 2. Hot oil fogging equipment, installed at Mobile, Ala., 


by Atlanta Gas Light Co. 


adopted for appliance inspection and 
adjustment. 

The area may be divided into several 
zones or districts which are changed- 
over one at a time. (7), (8). (14), 
(23), (25). This necessitates the proper 
arrangement of valves and piping so 
that each district can be isolated from 
those adjacent and receive, in the se- 
lected order, its supply of the new gas. 
To expedite the entry of the new gas 
into a given district and to purge out 
the old gas, so that appliance adjusters 
can start working throughout the 
district without delay, arrangements 
should be made to allow the escape of 
the old gas through temporary risers 
where the gas can be harmlessly burned 
(14), (23), (25). 

In some instances it has been found 
possible to change over the entire area 
without subdivision, by resorting to 
“step” changes in B.t.u. and/or service 
pressure, and making one or more ap- 
pliance adjustments corresponding to 
the steps (20), (21), (25), (28). When 
these steps involve only a change in 
B.t.u., the problems in the distribution 
system proper may not be difficult, 
but the provision and introduction of 
the intermediate gas, which will prob- 
ably be a mixture of the old and the 
new, will require careful manipulation. 
When the steps consist of or include a 
change in service pressure, consider- 
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able work will be needed in the dis- 
tribution system to see that the changed 
pressures do not get out of control. 

In general, such changes from the 
normal method of operation of the 
system require very careful prelimin- 
ary planning, and extreme vigilance 
during execution. 


3. Drying Out of Mains, Services, 
Joints, Valve Stems, etc., Causing Leak- 
age: Many changeovers involve the 
substitution of a “dry” natural gas for 
a “wet” or “moist” manufactured or 
mixed gas. The terms “dry,” “wet” 
and “moist” are used not only in ref- 
erence to water or water vapor, but also 
to oil or oil vapor, and to volatile-con- 
densible semi-solids or solids such as 
napthalene, tar or “gums.” A wet or 
moist gas may deposit and/or main- 
tain such substances throughout the 
distribution system; when a dry gas 
follows, it will remove some of these 
substances and cause others to shrink. 
The degree of this change depends on 
the type of the construction materials 
in the distribution system, the past his- 
tory of the system as regards type of 
gas served and internal deposits, and 
the severity of the wet-to-dry transfor- 
mation. It has been the experience of 
several companies that this drying and 
shrinking action tends to cause leakage 
from pinholes, threads and welds, from 
cast iron bell-and-spigot joints, from 
valve stem packings, gaskets, etc. 


4. Drying Out of Meters and Regu- 
lators, Causing Erratic Performance: 
This same drying action may produce 
an effect on existing leather diaphragms 
of meters and regulators, by removing 
water, light oils and other volatile sub- 
stances from the leather with resulting 
shrinkage and tendency to become hard 
and even brittle. In meters, this drying 
may cause erratic registration either 
by restriction of the movement of the 
diaphragms or reduction in the size 
of the gas chambers, or cracking and 
leakage of the leather. In regulators, 
the movement of the diaphragm may 
be similarly restricted to cause im- 
paired operation, or the diaphragm 
may crack and leak. 


5. Drying Out of Mains and Services, 
Releasing “Dust”: This drying action 
already referred to, causing shrinkage 
of solid deposits in the mains and ser- 
vices, eventually results in the release 
of such solid deposits in the form of 
“dust.”” This dust consists largely of 
iron oxide or rust, formed by release 
of mill scale from the pipe walls or 
corrosion of the pipe itself; to a lesser 
degree it may contain carbonaceous 
matter from a manufactured gas plant, 
or soil and other external matter intro- 
duced into and left in the pipes during 
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storage and installation. This dust may 
vary in size from relatively large lumps 
to microscopic particles, so minute that 
they can reach and even pass through 
the smallest domestic appliance pilot 
orifice. Considerable and continued 
difficulty may be encountered from dust 
in a distribution system, as it is often 
present in large quantities, and may be 
continuously produced over a long pe- 
riod of years by the progressive release 
and disintegration of scale from the 
pipe walls. The greatest difhculty is 
usually encountered by the utilization 
department, in that the dust is picked 
up by the gas with resultant pluggage 
of controls and orifices of gas burning 
equipment. However, the operation of 
meters and regulators may also be im- 
paired, and there may even be stop- 
pages in services and small mains. 


6. Effect of Gas Velocity, and Rever- 
sal of Flow, on Movement of Dust: 
Considering a gas pipe containing loose 
dust, the amount of dust that can be 
picked up and transported depends on 
the gas density, pressure, and velocity. 
R. G. Holman and N. L. Hoff have pre- 
sented some experimental data in this 
connection (27). In general, the high 
velocities and often high pressures of 
winter months and peak load days, or 
abnormally high velocities produced 
by routing large quantities of gas 
through small mains, are the condi- 
tions under which dust trouble may be 
expected. It is also well established 
that a reversal of flow may stir up dust 
that would otherwise remain dormant. 
and that mains in which the direction 
of flow reverses frequently are more 


likely to produce dust than those in 
which the gas flow is uni-directional. 
The above factors can be used to esti- 
mate the probable difficulty that may 
be encountered. 


7. Means of Avoiding or Controlling 
“Drying-Out” or “Velocity” Difficul- 
ties: The history of. changeover prac- 
tices reveals the use of two general 
types of procedure for coping with dis- 
tribution difficulties caused by drying- 
out effects, and, inasmuch as_ each 
changeover presents its own peculiar 
set of variables and problems, it ap- 
pears that it is more a question of de- 
ciding which type of procedure best fits 
the situation under consideration, than 
of arbitrarily selecting one procedure 
as being superior under all circum- 
stances. The decision as to which type 
of procedure to adopt will be guided 
by knowledge of the physical condition 
of the distribution system, the severity 
of the change from wetness to dryness, 
and financial policies as to desired ex- 
penditures for leakage surveys and re- 
pairs, renewal or reconstruction of 
equipment, etc. 

One type of procedure is to forestall 
the drying-out effect by rehydration 
and oil fogging, so as to reduce the 
dryness of the new gas and, if carried 
far enough, to deposit liquid water and 
oil throughout the distribution system 
(5), (11), (12), (25) (26). The ad- 
vantage of this procedure is that it 
maintains the distribution system in ap- 
proximately the same condition, as re- 
gards moisture, as it was prior to the 
advent of the new gas. The disadvan- 
tage is that it entails continuous opera- 


B.t.u., total per 


Gas Constituents Std. Cu.Ft. Sat. 


Hydrogen, H,........... 319.4 
Carbon Monoxide, CO... 316.1 
Methane, CH,........... 997.4 
Ethane, C.H.. . 1759.0 
Propane, C;H;......... 2528.0 
n-Butane, C4Hio......... 3336.0 
iso-Butane, CyHiy........ 3307.0 
Ethylene, C.H,.......... 1587 

Propylene, C;H..... 2339 

Benzene, C;H,s.......... 3693 


Carbon Dioxide, CO..... 
Oxygen, O............ 
Nitrogen, N,». 


TABLE NO. 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF FUEL GAS CONSTITUENTS 


Rate of Flame Propagation, 
Specific Approx. Mazx., Ft. per Sec., 


Gravity 1 Inch Tube 
0.0695 16.0 
0.967 3.0 
0.555 2.2 
1.047 2.8 
1.550 2.7 
2.077 2.4 
2.065 2.7 
0.974 4.7 
1.479 

1.529 

1.105 

0.972 
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Fig. 3. By-pass odorizer, liquid seal type. 


tion and maintenance. Water may be 
introduced into the gas as steam (see 
Fig. 1), or the gas may be hydrated by 
spraying, scrubbing or bubbling. Oil 
may be introduced, directly into the 
lines as a fog by atomizing or spray 
nozzles using high pressure gas, or 
steam; oil may be injected by a “hot 
fogger” (see Fig. 2), whereby it is 
heated to the vaporizing point and the 
vapor removed from the fogger by 
“sweep gas and carried into the main 
where it subsequently condenses into 
fog and travels into the system; or oil 
may be injected by a “cold fogger,” in 
which apparatus a gas-actuated nozzle 
produces a fog which travels through 
a settling chamber where the largest 
particles are coalesced and removed, 
and thence into the distribution system. 
Hot and cold fogging apparatus is 
manufactured by the Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. It should be realized that 
both water and oil fog will evaporate 
into the gas to a degree dependent on 
the initial dryness of the gas, and its 
pressure and temperature. Also that as 
the gas proceeds on its way through 
the mains its pressure decreases and 
therefore its capacity for absorption in- 
creases. Also that it is only the small 
particles of fog that can be carried any 
great distance, as larger particles will 
rapidly drop out by coalescence and/ 
or impingement on the pipe walls. 
Therefore, to obtain actual liquid con- 
densation within the distribution sys- 
tem, particularly at its extremities 
where the pressure is low, requires rel- 
atively large quantities of good quality 
(small particle size) fog, and injection 
at numerous points in the system if 
covering a large area. This procedure 
may be assisted, particularly with re- 
spect to caulked bell-and-spigot cast 
iron joints, by the application of liq- 
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uids designed to penetrate into the 
joints and swell or otherwise retain or 
renew the effectiveness of the jute as a 
sealing medium. These liquids may be 
sprayed into the mains, or injected at 
high points and allowed to run along 
the mains by gravity, or injected direct- 
ly into the joints. Carboseal and Sat- 
urseal are liquids that have been devel- 
oped for this purpose. 

The other type of procedure is to 
make no attempt to internally condi- 
tion the system to prevent drying out 
and, if leakage and other difficulties do 
develop, to remedy them in appropri- 
ate ways as expeditiously as possible. 
The advantage of this procedure is that, 
with difficulties kept under control and 
finally reduced to a practical mini- 
mum, this phase of the operation ceases 
and has not become a permanent pro- 
cedure and expense. The disadvantage 


is possible high cost during at least 
the initial stages, and also possible in- 
ability to keep the difficulties satisfac- 
torily under control at all times while 
remedial measures are being applied. 
Remedial measures are careful leak- 
age observation and surveys, followed 
by repairs of pipe leaks and joint 
leaks, tightening of packing glands or 
renewal of packing, etc.; renewing of 


_ meter and regulator diaphragms with 


materials properly treated to operate 
in the new gas; and control of dust by 
one of several methods. 

Dust control may develop into a dif- 
ficult problem, particularly where the 
dust originally existed in or has pene- 
trated to the extremities of the system. 
Dust scrubbers or filters (6), installed 
on trunk lines or at district regulator 
stations, will give considerable primary 
control, and filters can be further in- 
stalled at more remote locations in the 
system and, in aggravated cases, on 
house lines, at appliances and even on 
pilot lines. Trunk line and district reg- 
ulator station sizes of scrubbers are 
made by the Blaw-Knox Co. and the 
Fluor Corp.; filters of various sizes are 
provided by the Reliance Regulator 
Corp. Oil fogging can also be used to 
control dust released by drying-out of 
the system, subject to the requirements 
and limitations already mentioned. Re- 
lief can also be obtained by “blowing” 
the mains, services and house lines to 
atmosphere, at the highest velocity ob- 
tainable, whenever an opportunity is 
afforded. Also, as previously men- 
tioned, reduction of velocity and elim- 
ination of reversible flow will help. 

A procedure has been followed in 
some instances which is a combination 
of the two already discussed, whereby 
a modified program of rehydration and 
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Fig. 5. Pressure differential, controlled odorizer. 


oil fogging has been instituted to ob- 
tain partial or temporary relief from 
drying-out difficulties. In this manner 
the urgency of remedial measures can 
be controlled, and the work done by 
sections of the system, or by a smaller 
force of workmen, or over a longer 
period of time. 

8. Odorization: Natural gas, when 
mixed with air in small percentages 
(near the lower explosive limit which 
is approximately 5% gas in air), is 
practically odorless, in contrast with 
manufactured gas which has a notice- 
able and distinctive odor at similar 
concentrations. From the standpoint 
of leakage detection and safety, it has 
become generally recognized as desir- 
able to add an odor to natural gas used 
for domestic purposes. Therefore, con- 
sideration of this should be given when 
natural gas replaces manufactured or 
mixed gas in a changeover. The gen- 
eral requirements of a_ satisfactory 
odorant are as follows: 

1. Non-corrosive. 

2. Non-toxic. 

3. Odor noticeable but not unpleasant 

or irritating. 

4. Odor similar to manufactured gas. 


5. Sufficiently concentrated that large 
quantities need not be handled. 


6. Sufficiently volatile to permit treat- 
ment of gas at high pressure. 


7. Reasonable in price. 

Odorant is usually injected into gas 
in an amount such as to provide a no- 
ticeable odor when the gas is mixed 
with air at a concentration consider- 
ably below the lower explosive limit. 
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The two odorants now in general use 
are liquids containing organic sulphur 
compounds as the odorous ingredient. 
One of these liquids is Pentalarm, man- 
ufactured by Sharples Chemicals Inc. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. (formerly The 
Sharples Solvents Corp.) ; another is 
Calodorant, made by Standard Oil Co. 


Several general types of apparatus 


are used for the controlled and auto- 
matic addition or injection of these 
odorants into the gas. One commonly- 
used type, particularly when relatively 
small volumes of gas are involved, 
the by-pass odorizer, in which the gas 
is partially or completely by-passed 
through or over the liquid odorant 
which it picks up by absorption. This 
type is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

A modification of this type makes 
use of wicks to bring the odorant in 
contact with the gas. Another type is 
the differential - controlled odorizer, 
wherein the liquid flows into the gas 
from a constant-head source under the 
impulse of a differential pressure de- 
veloped by an orifice in the gas line. 
This type is shown in Fig. 4. A third 
type is the pressure- differential -con- 
trolled odorizer, which makes use of 
the registration of an integrating ori- 
fice meter gage installed on the gas 
line. The rotation of the gage integra- 
tor, as it registers the gas passing 
through the line, is translated by a 
cam into an electrical impulse which 
actuates mechanism which in turn in- 
troduces a measured quantity of odor- 
ant into the gas line at each rotation of 
the cam shaft. This type is illustrated 
in Fig. 5. 


(This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Corfield on the subject 
of changeover from manufactured to 
natural gas. The second article in this 
series will appear in the June issue of 


GAS.) 
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RELIMINARY estimates indicate 

that 2,600,000,000,000 (2.6 tril- 
lion) cu. ft. of natural gas were pro- 
duced during 1940. This figure in- 
cludes amounts used for the manufac- 
ture of carbon black and for field pur- 
poses, 

The total utility sales of natural gas 
amounted to 1,441,354,100,000 cu. ft. 
This was an increase of 8.9% over the 
utility sales of 1939. Decided increases 
in all classes of these sales were re- 
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corded. Table No. 1, showing custom- 
ers, sales and revenue for 1940, as 
compared to those of 1939, illustrates 
the continuance of the industry’s rec- 
ord of progress and expansion. Figs. 1 
and 2 give the sales and revenue statis- 
tics for the natural gas utility for the 
years 1929 to 1940, inclusive. 

Natural gas service, at the end of 
1940, was available in towns and cities 
with an aggregate population in excess 
of 35 million people. The total cus- 


TABLE No. 1. NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY CUSTOMERS’ SALES, AND REVENUE (1940) 
Per Cent 
1940 1939 Change 
Customers 
CD! 3h 0 oe oad le 7,156,700 6,892,400 + 3.8 
SS eee 60,600 543,000 +. 3.2 
RES Aa I a ee eh 43,700 41,400 + 5.6 
Miscellaneous................ 2,400 2,200 as 
er 7,763,400 7,479,000 + 3.8 
Gas Sales (M c.f.) 
SSSR Ea ee ce 419,424,900 371,603,000 +12.9 
nts 8 to AL oe 122,589,800 108,964,000 +12.5 
pe pi a ea a 880,901,000 826,843,000 + 6.5 
Miscellaneous................ 18,438,400 15,948,000 pe 
SR is ke oi eek oo 1,441,354,100 1,323,358,000 + 8.9 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Residential.................. 280,359,100 254,150,000 +10.3 
Commercial . pA oo ee ee, ee 55,419,400 50,059,000 +10.7 
Industrial . {OO er ee 149,579,900 139,243,000 + 7.4 
Miscellaneous. _... 2,758,600 2,519,000 oe 
se 488,117,000 445,971,000 + 9.5 
7 *Statistical Department, American Gas Association, March 24, 1941. ae 
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tomers served, numbered 7,763,400, or 
the largest number of services ever con- 
nected to the mains of the industry. 
These customers paid $488,117,000 in 


revenues throughout the year. 


In order to maintain the high degree 
of service to which their customers 
have become accustomed, the services 
of 65,300 workers have been employed. 
The aggregate payroll of these em- 
ployes amounted to $105,342,000. An 
interesting sidelight, demonstrating a 
contribution towards better living and 
working conditions for their employ- 
ees, lies in the fact that today the aver- 
age worker receives $4.31 more, and 
works 10 hours per week less than he 
did in the peak year of 1929. (See 
Table No. 2.) 


The total investment in the natural 
gas industry is $2,414,490,000. In re- 
cent years rather surprising compari- 
sons were made when this figure was 
compared to similar figures of other 
industries. For example, last year it 
was pointed out that investment in the 
natural gas industry almost doubled 
the amount of capital employed in the 
manufacture of automobiles. This was 
done to illustrate and clarify an often 
mistaken idea that as an industry, natu- 
ral gas assumes proportions far in ex- 
cess of the average person’s conception. 


It should be further pointed out that 
190,300 miles of pipe line is utilized 
in the gathering, transmitting and dis- 
tributing of natural gas. 


Approximately 183 billion cu, ft. of 
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natural gas, used as a fuel for generat- 


ing electric power, is included in the TABLE No. 2. EMPLOYEES AND PAYROLL OF NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 
1940 industrial sales. Figures available IN THE UNITED STATES (1929-1939) 
from the 1939 supplement to Electric A No. of 
“ape ; verage No. o 

Power Statistics, published by the Fed- Number of Annual Hours Worked Average 
eral pr ae ee wa a Year Employees Payroll Per Week Weekly Pay 
reveal that in 37,871 thou- 
sands of kilowatt-hours were produced | 4930...| ||... 60,800 += 850967000489 36.92 
by the use of gas. Ee 54,400 76,970,000 46 27.21 

Regarding this gas useage, the data to ‘eked ideale peg onda ae a oB15 
for 1939, shown in Table No. 3, were 1934........... 57,300 79,773,000 39 26.77 
prepared by applying the weighted es 59,200 87,695,000 40 28.48 
average B.t.u. values for each type of Pr ete pgp pny r poy 
fuel, as determined for 1938, to the 19388........... 64,000 103,488,000 40 31.10 
1939 fuel consumption and electric Sere 65,300 105,342,000 39 31.02 


energy production data. For this rea- 
son minor changes in the 1939 data 
may be necessary when additional in- 
formation is available showing the 


Statistical Department, American Gas Association, March 24, 1941. 


oa age heat Poy wor on . each unit of TABLE No. 3. SUMMARY OF DATA FOR GAS CONSUMED FOR PRODUCTION OF 
oe COREE Srey Sees POUe. ELECTRIC ENERGY DURING 1939° 
What the induction of natural gas : 
service in communities formerly served Con- Weighted Thousands Cu.Ft. Heat Rate 
th f d h : sumption Av. B.t.u. of Kwh. per B.t.u. per 
with manutactured gas has meant In Division! (M Cu. Ft.) per Cu. Ft. Produced Kwh. Kwh. 
matte, ndhget-yaerag- apdeenke ae 191,130,940 1,045 11,787,871 16.2 16,944 
, ’ ; nited States........ ,130, ,787, , : 
cussed time and again. The consumer's Middle Atlantic. ..... 4,451,535 1,021 217,601 20.5 20,887 
reaction is somewhat illustrated in fig- East North Central... 16,003,212 1,029 1,172,794 13.6 14,041 
ures compiled concerning the use of ber gS Central... pi hd — ae gry ry yt 
South Atlantic....... 3,680,694 0 251,116 | 
i = — ag ener _— — 7 East South Central. 7,458,003 930 350,595 21.3 19,783 
amily homes throughout the areas West South Central. . 85,301,177 1,058 5,626,278 15.2 16,041 
served by natural gas. These figures Mountain............ 9,503,445 1,017 506,705 18.8 19,074 
are preliminary and cover the construc- Pacific BCS 4S oe 6.0% Oe Se 8 23,161,397 1,163 1, 621, 660 14.3 16,611 
tion of 95,612 new dwellings. The table ‘No consumption of gas reported for New England Division. 
below shows the percent figures for *From the ‘‘Supplement to Electric Power Statistics, 1939,’’ published by the Federal Power Commis- 
those houses utilizing gas appliances. a, RGN: 
ee 
a — Le ae pb TABLE No. 4. COMPARATIVE DATA ON APPLIANCE SALES 
s ge ° e ° °. ee e “U/0 ‘ 
Refri . Bg Fat aso bt ak de 1940 1939 Decrease 
rn 12.8% Domestic gas customers EN IS Ree 16.64 16.22 + 2.6 
Comparative data on appliance sales (Millions of gas customers) | 
for the years 1939 and 1940 are shown Total families provided for in new dwellings......... ... 348,645 307,690 + 13.3 
in Table No.. 4. (All reporting cities of 1000 population or over) 
Considering that revenue from do- I I iasisnisuiiisiniitescinccstciarieninitibmtion 1,742,500 1.500.900 + 16.1 
mestic us ns ts to 57% of the total (Expanded to 100% of the industry from re- 
—— io SEROURES FO | 70 OF THE LOta ports received by A. G. A. E. M.) 
revenue received from utility sales, and Shipments of electric ramges.ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccee---- . 404239 296846 + 36.2 
coupling this with the fact that these (As reported to N. E. M. A.) 
homes represent the most modern con- Shipments of gas-fired water heaters...................0.-..---. 492.453 449,101 + 97 


(As reported to A.G. A. E. M. by 95% of the 


ception of design and serviceability, it 
automatic gas water heater industry.) 


affords additional assurance of the con- 


tinued progress and expansion of the Shipments of electric water heaters......................... 7 98.005 80.777 4+ 91.3 
natural gas industry 7 | (As reported to N. E. M. A.) 
GAS SALES - NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY GAS REVENUE - NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 
x4 1400 
: : 
1.200 - 


COMMERCIAL 


COMMERCIAL 


INDUSTRIAL 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


INDUSTRIAL pomestic * _ 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1929 1930 1931 1932 pee gen 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
* 
Domestic Includes House Heating x Domestic Includes House Heating 
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This sketch shows how the new $1,500,000 addition to the chemical and gas manufacturing plant of Portland Gas & Coke Co. will look 
when completed this year. At the left is the oil refinery equipment, for the recovery principally of benzol, toluol, xylol, and solvent 
naphthas. and at the right background is the battery of four Knowles coke ovens for recovery of petroleum coke, lampblack, tar. At the 
left is the gas company’s present works. 


The Latest in Chemical Plants 


HE first chemical and gas manufac- 

turing plant of its kind—the result 
of seven years of intensive research by 
gas company chemists and engineers, 
will soon be under construction by 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 
Ore., according to an announcement 
last month by Paul B. McKee, presi- 
dent of the company. 

The new $1,500,000 plant, to be 
built adjacent to the present gas 
works will be the latest and most ad- 
vanced installation and operation of its 
type—and will probably draw gas en- 
sineers from all over the world to see 
how it works, as its present chemical 
and gas manufacturing plant has at- 
tracted gas men from a score of 
countries. 

Keeping place with the demands of 
the times, this progressive gas- company 
now is expanding its chemical manu- 
facturing (1) to take advantage of the 
“chemical” age in which we are living, 
(2) to tie in its production to furnish 
materials for national defense plants, 
(3) to furnish materials for new in- 
dustries recently locating there or com- 
ing to that area, (4) to increase its 
revenues by manufacturing chemicals 
for which there is a constant demand 
—peacetime or wartime, (5) to in- 
crease its gas making capacity in order 
to meet the growing demands for gas 
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service in the expanding Portland area. 

The gas company’s plans for its 
new plant are keyed in with the re- 
cent industrial progress of the Pacific 
Northwest which has brought invest- 
ment of more than $25,000,000 in new 
Portland plants alone. 

Main products of the new plant will 
be: 

Petroleum coke, with 21,000 tons 
produced annually. This is an import- 
ant direct tie-in with national defense 
in that supplies of petroleum coke will 
be made available for the metallurgic- 
al plants and foundries in Portland 
and the Pacific Northwest working on 
national defense orders. There is now 
no available supply of this coke from 
that area, It is the type used for mak- 
ing electrodes for aluminum reduction 
plants. For instance, approximately 
.¢ pound of carbon is consumed in the 
manufacture of every pound of alum- 
inum. Rapid development of the Col- 
umbia River area as an aluminum cen- 
ter brings a large potential market 
for this electrode material. 

Approximately 6,140,000 gals. of 
“light” oils and tar for many varied 
uses in industrial plants will be pro- 
duced annually. These include toluol, 
a national defense material, because of 
the demand from munitions factories: 
benzol, which is blended into high-test 


anti-knock motor fuel; solvent naph- 
thas and xylol which are used in the 
paint and rubber industries; and tar 
which is widely used as a non-skid sur- 
facing for roads, streets and airport 
runways under the trade name Gasco 
roadbinder. Other chemicals may be 
recovered. 

Briquets, 42,000 tons annually, are 
another major by-product. The popu- 
larity of this all-heat no-ash solid fuel 
is shown by the consistent volume of 
sales throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
Lampblack is compressed into conven- 
iently shaped and sized briquets, which 
are delivered to homes and industrial 
plants in sacks. 

The gas manufacturing capacity will 
be increased by 6,000,000 cu. ft. a 
day. Steady growth of the use of gas 
in Portland, Vancouver and Willam- 
ette valley areas has made it necessary 
to increase the generating capacity of 
the plant. With the new addition, the 
daily capacity will be upped from 
29,000,000 cu. ft. to 35,000,000 cu. ft. 

Feature of the new plant will be the 
battery of four Knowles coke ovens, 
said to be the first of their kind to be 
installed west of St. Louis. Low grav- 
ity residue of the same type as that 
used in present operations is “cracked” 
at high temperatures to form rich gas, 
tars, petroleum coke. 


From the gas is 
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recovered benzol, toluol, xylol and the 
solvent naphthas. 

Wasting no time, the gas company 
completed contract negotiations in a 
week after the construction plans were 
announced. H. A. Brassert & Co., New 
York, was awarded the contract for the 
Knowles coke ovens and Bechtel- 
McCone-Parsons Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., was given the contract for the 
oil refinery equipment. Both firms are 
well-known in their respective fields of 
coking equipment and refinery install- 
ations. E. L. Hall, vice president and 
chief engineer, directed the gas com- 
pany s pioneering work in developing 
methods of recovering valuable by- 
products and the research in two pilot 
plants (miniature gas works) is which 
the new methods for this plant were 
proved. He has won national renown 
for his outstanding work in by-prod- 
uct recovery and plant efficiency in the 
manufactured gas industry. 

Other major contributors to the suc- 
cess of the project are Norman H. 
Wardale, superintendent of the com- 
pany s gas plant, and Hilmar Papst, 
who joined the company in 1906. Both 
are veterans in the gas industry and 
have contributed much to the famed 
efficiency of Portland Gas and Coke Co. 

One of the main factors in making 
the project possible was the invest- 


This was the first pilot plant built by Portland Gas & Coke 
Co. to study new methods of making gas and recovering 
After serving for two 
years of research, pilot plant No. 2 was built to test and 


valuable chemicals as by-products. 


prove the new methods. 
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ment of $600,000 in new capital by 
American Power & Light Co., holders 
of the common stock interest in the 
company since 1910, The agreement 
to make the new investment in the gas 
company was made after successful 
completion of the 10-year extension of 
the company’s mortgage bonds. “The 
constructive attitude of this strong 
holding company and the willingness 
of its leaders to back up our confidence 
in the feasibility of the proposed de- 
velopment are largely responsible for 
this new industry,” said Paul B. Mc- 
Kee, president of the gas company. 
Built by Oregon men, Portland Gas 
& Coke Co., is Oregon’s oldest in- 
dustrial firm. With coal brought from 
Australia in sailing ships in the early 
1860’s the gas company first produced 


E. L. HALL 


N. H. WARDALE 


vas for street lighting which made 
Portland distinguished among the 
crowing members of the West—the 
second community in all the western 
country to enjoy gas service. Since 
the days of iron men and wooden 
ships, the company has scored an im- 
pressive list of “firsts.” It was a lead- 
er of the manufactured gas industry 
in. chemical research; it was high in 
efficiency of its operations in making 
gas and chemicals; early in use of 
heavy oil residue from oil refineries in 
making gas—thereby making possible 
lower gas rates; a pioneer in develop- 
ing new methods for recovery of valu- 
able products and chemicals as _ by- 
products in making gas; and instru- 
mental in many fields of making gas 
more useful in home and industry. 


The latest pilot plant in which intensive research by the com- 

pany’s chemists and engineers was conducted for two years 

before plans were completed for its new $1,500,000 addition. 

This is the second pilot plant built by the company in its 
seven years of research. 
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Summer Air Conditioning 


By G. L. SIMPSON 


Vice President and General Manager, 
Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THIS ARTICLE by Mr. Simpson, is the third 
in a series on gas-fired, summer air condi- 
tioning, its equipment and potential market. 
The first article in this series was published in 
the February issue of GAS, and was authored 
by H. W. Heisterkamp, manager, air condi- 
tioning sales, The Bryant Heater Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The second article, published in 
the April issue, was contributed by G. F. Zell- 
hoefer of the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corp., Bloomington, Ill. The series will be con- 
tinued in the June issue.—Editor. 


M OST people concerned with indus- 

trial dehumidification or process 
air conditioning are now aware of cer- 
tain advantages obtainable by direct 
removal of moisture by adsorption. The 
wide use of the Lectrodryer-Activated 
Alumina system in processing applica- 
tions has provided a background of 
experience and permitted careful de- 
velopment of dehumidification ma- 
chines. As a result, more careful ap- 
praisal of conditions which permit eco- 
nomical operation can now be made. 
Moreover, these improvements in per- 
formance and knowledge are permit- 
ting adsorbent dehumidification to ex- 
pand into comfort air conditioning ap- 
plications where heretofore the cost of 
independent control of humidity and 
temperature has been considered pro- 
hibitive. 

In any dehumidification system, 
whether it be by solid adsorption or 
liquid absorption, there are two im- 
portant items to be considered. The 
first is the sorbent itself, and the sec- 
ond is the equipment in which it is 
employed. Both contribute to the per- 
formance, i. e., the cost of removing a 
unit quantity of water or of obtaining 
a unit of refrigeration effect. 

The Lectrodryer system employs Ac- 
tivated Alumina as the adsorbent for 
removing moisture. Activated Alumina 
is a granular, porous, aluminum oxide 
of high purity. It is available in vary- 
ing mesh sizes, thus several sizes are 
used to advantage in different units. 
especially where resistance to the flow 
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of air is of importance. Activated Alu- 
mina is hard and resists crushing even 
when supported in beds of very con- 
siderable depth. An important prop- 
erty is its resistance to degradation 
caused by the repeated cycles of heat- 
ing and cooling through which the ad- 
sorbent must pass. This stability pre- 
vents an increase in resistance to the 
flow of air after continued use. 

The most important property of an 
adsorbent is its ability to remove mois- 
ture at high efficiency under the par- 
ticular conditions of operation which 
are best suited for the problem at hand. 
High efficiency, of course, relates to the 
quantity of water removed per unit 
volume of air passed before regenera- 
tion is required. The percentage of 
moisture adsorbed is dependent to a 
large extent upon the relative humidity 
of the air to be dehumidified. In no 
practical equipment is an adsorbent or 
absorbent capable of attaining satura- 
tion at the relative humidity of the en- 
tering air. Moreover, the total capacity 
of an adsorbent or absorbent to re- 
move moisture from a substantially 
saturated atmosphere bears no relation 


Operating Data on Equipment Produced 
=» by Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation 


to the percentage of moisture actually 
adsorbed when air is passed through 
a practical unit. In dehumidification 
equipment where high flow rates and 
shallow adsorbent beds are employed, 
the percentage of moisture adsorbed in 
a given period from air of low relative 
humidities is more nearly relevant to 
the practical performance in dehumid- 
ification equipment. More specifically, 
the rate of moisture removal from air 
of low relative humidity is the import- 
ant item. The following tabulation 
shows the percentage of moisture ad- 
sorbed by a shallow bed of Activated 
Alumina when exposed statically for 
several periods to air at 86° F. and 2 
mm. vapor pressure (6.3% relative hu- 
midity ). 


Activated Alumina 


Time Per Cent H.O 
Hours Adsorbed 

2 1.00 

1 1.75 

7 2.20 

24 2.79 

72 3.90 
The above tabulation is presented 


because the percentage adsorption un- 
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Fig. 1. Schematic diagram of new type air conditioning. 
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Fig. 2. Showing structural steel frame- Fig. 3. Checking the machined surface of the rotating members. 
work of the machine. 


Fig. 4. Valve mechanism assembly. Fig. 5. The valves and beds in place. Fig. 6. Plenum chamber. 


Fig. 8. Two 6000-cu. ft. machines under- 
going shop tests for shipment. 


Fig. 7. The completed machine. 
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Fig. 9. Moisture removal performance chart. 
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Fig. 10. Engineering data on installation of Lectrodryer for conditioning of rooms with 
the processing of safety glass. 


TABLE No. 1. CH TYPE LECTRODRYER SPECIFICATIONS 
CHG CHK CHO CHR 


Standard air flow, C f.m 900 1.500 3,000 
Overall dimensions—Length in inches............ 84. 108 136 
Width in inches.............. 32 52 76 
Height in inches 60 65 96 
Approximate shipping weight, in lbs............. 1,600 4.500 7,500 
1000 B.t.u. gas, CFH 80 150 280 
or 
Steam lbs. per hour 165 300 
or 
Electric load, KW 43 80 
Cooling water, GPM | 12 24 
Motor load, HP , ‘sa iy 2 D 
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der these static conditions gives the 
range of results obtainable in most 
practical dehumidification equipment. 
All commercial adsorbents used in shal- 
low beds, or liquid absorbents, take up 
only 2% to 3% of their weight of 
moisture before the efficiency of mois- 
ture removal drops to a point where 
reactivation or regeneration becomes 
necessary. It is apparent, therefore, 
that insofar as percentage of moisture 
adsorbed is concerned, the particular 
adsorbent is not of prime importance. 
It is the characteristics of weight, rig- 
idity, stability and mesh size together 
with the particular equipment in which 
the adsorbent is employed which make 
a practical dehumidification system. 

There are many different types of 
Lectrodryers for the utilization of Ac- 
tivated Alumina. In this article we con- 
fine our attention to the gas fired CH 
type Lectrodryer for dehumidification 
of air at atmospheric pressure. 

This type of Lectrodryer contains 
four groups of beds of Activated Alu- 
mina. Some of these beds are continu- 
ally under adsorption while others are 
continually under reactivation. This 
provides a continuous stream of dehu- 
midified air. 

Two streams of air pass horizontally 
through the body of the Lectrodryer; 
one of these streams is directed by a 
rotating valve through fresh beds of 
Activated Alumina where water vapor 
is removed. A similar valve mechan- 
ism on the exit end of this stream de- 
livers this dried air to a plenum cham- 
ber from whence it passes out of the 
machine directly to the system duct or 
an after-cooler. These same rotating 
valves serve to direct a stream of heat- 
ed air in the opposite direction through 
beds of the spent adsorbent to a react- 
ivating fan for discharge from the 
machine. 

How simply this is accomplished can 
best be understood by reference to the 
schematic diagram, Fig. 1, and the pho- 
tographs of the assembly of a CH Lec- 
trodryer which follow: 

Fig. 2 shows the structural steel 
framework of the machine with the 
four compartments to receive the beds 
of adsorbent and the machined surface 
of the ported plate which forms the 
stationary member of the valve mech- 
anism. A shaft carried on ball bearings 
extends horizontally through the cen- 
ter of the machine. To this shaft two 
rotating valves are fastened, one at 
each end. This construction of these 
valves is shown in Fig. 3 which pictures 
the checking of the machined surface of 
these rotating members. The surface 
bears against the machined surface of 
the stationary ported plate shown in 
Fig. 2 and insures a tight seal between 
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the wet and dry air streams within 
the machine. 

The relation of these valves to the 
ports leading into the beds of the Lec- 
trodryer is shown in the assembly of 
the valve mechanism pictured in Fig. 4. 

With the valves and beds in place 
(Fig. 5) the machine is now ready for 
attachment to the plenum chambers to 
each end of the machine to make con- 
nection between the rotating valve 
mechanism and the fans and duct con- 
nections of the machine. One of these 
plenum chambers is pictured in Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7 shows the completed machine 
with the reduction gear and motor of 
the valve drive mechanism and the fans, 
in place. The beds are readily acces- 
sible by removing the side plates of the 
machine. The valve mechanism is ac- 
cessible through inspection plates on 
the sides of the plenum chambers. The 
valve-drive mechanism is out where it 
can be readily inspected and maintained. 

In the gas-fired Lectrodryer, reactiv- 
ation is accomplished by sucking a 
stream of air through gas burners so 
that this heated air and the products of 
combustion are drawn through the beds 
under reactivation. This gas-burning 
equipment is housed within one of the 
plenum chambers taking air from the 
room through grill work provided. On 
special applications duct connections 
are provided to take this reactivating 
air from the outside. Where gas is not 
available or its use hazardous on ac- 
count of fire, steam heating coils may 
be included with the machine to heat 
the reactivating air. In this connection 
the use of isolated small gas-fired steam 
boilers should not be overlooked as 
this may provide a market for gas with 
these machines in such cases. 

A fractional horsepower motor 
through a worm reduction gear drives 
the valve mechanism which makes one 
revolution in 20 minutes. The valve 
drive mechanism is mounted indepen- 
dently of the main fan motor. This 
provision permits separate and special 
mounting of the main and reactivating 
fans and drive to meet unusual needs 
in certain installations. 

Fig. 8 shows two 6000 cu. ft. ma- 
chines undergoing shop tests for ship- 
ment, 

The moisture removal performance 
of this type of Lectrodryer is shown in 
Fig. 9. If greater dryness than this is 
desired, an over-sized machine is used 
and a portion of dried air is recircu- 
lated back through the machine. There 
are Lectrodryers in operation giving 
dewpoints as low as —50° F. by this 
method. 

There are five standardized sizes of 
the CH Lectrodryer. Table No. 1 gives 


a tabulation of these sizes and their 
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characteristics. Larger machines in 
single units up to 15,000 cu. ft. per 
minute are built on special order. 

In the design of the CH type Lectro- 
dryer special emphasis has been made 
on the production of a simple mechan- 
ism to accomplish the efficient use of 
the adsorbent, to preserve the adsorb- 
ent from mechanical abrasion, and to 
provide against the increase, through 
wear, of internal leakage which would 
derate the machine. 

The normal output from a machine 
of this type is warm, dry air. The heat 
of adsorption plus a portion of the heat 
retained in the beds from previous re- 
activation is carried from the machine 
in the dried air stream. In some appli- 
cations of the CH type, the heat in this 
air can be used to advantage in the 
process. A case in point is the appli- 
cation of these machines to the drying 
of pharmaceutical and biological prod- 
ucts. Where, however, it is desirable 
to remove this heat, an after-cooler is 
provided attached to and supported by 
the Lectrodryer. 

The use of direct dehumidifiers in 
Industrial and Comfort air condition- 


ing has been well described with dia- 
grams in the first article of this series. 
(Gas, March, 1941, p. 19.) Fig. 10 
gives the engineering data on one par- 
ticular installation of Lectrodryer for 
the conditioning of rooms for the proc- 
essing of safety glass. A number of 
these installations are now in opera- 
tion and this information is given to 
aid engineers in solving like problems. 

The importance of dried air in in- 
dustry is constantly increasing. New 
uses are being discovered as the days 
go by. Recently, for instance, this equip- 
ment has been applied in processing 
and transporting of materials in pow- 
der metallurgy; to prevent the electro- 
static leakage in high voltage appara- 
tus and as a source of water-free air 
where the air is to be used in chemical 
processes. 

Engineers will do well to investigate 
direct dehumidifiers when they are con- 
cerned with drier than atmospheric air. 


(This is the third in a series of arti- 
cles on summer air conditioning. The 
fourth article is scheduled for publica- 
tion in the June issue.) 


Polarization in Soil-Corrosion Cells 


ATES of corrosion* of steel, and 

probably of other metals, in soils 
are indicated by the relation between 
current and electrode potentials in cor- 
rosion cells in which current flows with- 
out applied emf; in fact, the current 
required to polarize the electrode of a 
soil-corrosion cell to the same poten- 
tial in the absence of /R drop has been 
taken as a measure of the corrosiveness 
of soils. Apart from its value in meas- 
uring corrosion rate, the relation be- 
tween current and electrode potentials 
is a useful means for investigating the 
mechanism of the corrosion reaction, 
particularly in determining the elec- 
trode at which the corrosion rate is 
chiefly controlled. 

The potentials of electrodes in solu- 
tions are commonly measured by the 
direct method, the potentials of the an- 
ode and cathode being measured with 
respect to a reference electrode while 
the current is flowing. Chiefly because 
of the high resistance of soils and the 
nature of the electrolyte and electrodes, 
this method is not applicable to meas- 
urements in soil-erosion cells. Further- 
more, as the rate of depolarization of 
electrodes in soil cells is often very 
rapid, methods which depend on me- 
chanical interruption of the current 
are also inapplicable. 

Recently, Hickling has described a 


method for measuring potentials by 
means of an electronic interrupter and 
an electronic potentiometer with which 
potentials can be measured a very short 
time after the current has been inter- 
rupted. This method has been adapted 
to the measurement of potentials in 
soil-corrosion cells by Robert B. Dar- 
nielle, and a description will be pub- 
lished in the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Journal of Research for October 
(RP1336). The accuracy of potential 
measurements made by this method 
was found to be practically indepen- 
dent of current and resistance within 
the cell, 7R drops greater than 20 volts 
having been interrupted without affect- 
ing the accuracy of the method more 
than 0.01 volt. The period between the 
interruption of the current and meas- 
urement of the potential was less than 
10 second. 

Measurements made by the Hickling 
method of the potential between the 
anode and cathode of a variety of soil- 
corrosion cells were compared with 
similar measurements made by two al- 
ternate methods, to determine the effect 
of resistance, current, and rate of de- 
polarization of the cell on the accuracy 
of the method. 


*Reprinted from the October, 1910, issue of the Tech- 
nical News Bulletin, published by the National Bureau 
of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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A. G. A. Laboratories Plan Research 


ESEARCH has been a principal 

part of the activities of the Am- 
erican Gas Association Testing Labor- 
atories ever since their establishment 
in 1925. A large volume of timely, 
important and useful investigations has 
been conducted on domestic gas appli- 
ances, industrial application, gas pro- 
duction, utilization, and distribution. 
Data obtained and conclusions reached 
have been of great value to the indus- 
try. Current investigations now being 
conducted at the Laboratories supple- 
ment previous studies on domestic 
gas ranges, water heating, burner de- 
sign, and special indusirial furnace at- 
mospheres, all of which were summar- 
ized and published in bulletin form 
last year. In addition, this program 
has been extended to cover other types 
of equipment. As such it constitutes 
the most comprehensive research pro- 
gram in their history. 

Working on a complete departure 
from conventional type gas range top 
burners, satisfactory progress has been 
made on burner designs which inject all 
the air required for complete combus- 
tion. Need for secondary aeration 
may thereby be eliminated permitting 
a vessel to rest practically on the burn- 
er, as well as increasing thermal effici- 
ency. Another gas range study con- 
cerns automatic lighting for top burn- 
ers. Fundamental data thereon reveal 
possibilities of considerable future im- 
provement by closer control in design 
of such accessories, 

On water heaters a large amount of 
new data had been obtained on strati- 
fication of water in storage tanks. Ten- 


tative conclusions reached indicate that 
increased service efficiencies can be ob- 
tained by controlling to some degree 
direction of flow of inlet cold water. 
Reducing the amount of agitation by 
this flow, moreover, decreases the like- 
lihood of corrosion of the storage 
vessel. 

Other investigations are now being 
conducted on design of burners for 
use on space heaters, central heating 
appliances, and large water heaters. 
Two new projects devoted to space 
heating and central heating equipment 
have also been started. Relationship 
between design of heating elements of 
space heaters and their heat transfer is 
now being determined. At the same 
time a broad investigation on sources 
and causes of noises of central heating 
appliances is under way. 

The most recent project assigned to 
the Laboratories is an extensive testing 
program of contemporary summer gas- 
fired air conditioning equipment. This 
work will provide an engineering and 
economic analysis of the present status 
of gas-fired air conditioning appli- 
ances, as well as recommendations for 
their further improvement. 

To conduct this extensive program 
the Laboratories’ Research Staff, now 
totaling 16, is the largest in its history. 
With the exception of the librarian, all 
are graduate engineers, Two are Doc- 
tors of Philosophy, one holds a Mech- 
anical Engineering degree, and two 
have Master of Science degrees in 
Chemical Engineering. Moreover, a 
majority of the members of the staff 
have taken and are continuing to take 


The members of the research staff of the Testing Laboratories of the American Gas Asso- 

ciation. The two men seated in the center of the first row are R. M. Conner, for sixteen 

years director of the Laboratories, and F.E. Vandaveer, assistant director, who also has 
spent sixteen years in A.G.A. research. 


advanced courses in study in local uni- 
versities. Their long academic prepar- 
ation, combined with basic training in 
industry, makes them well qualified to 
conduct these investigations. 

Heading this group is R. M. Conner, 
director of the Laboratories since their 
inception. His achievements as manag- 
er of the appliance testing laboratory 
of the Portland Gas and Coke Co., 
Portland, Ore., are well known. His 
wide experience in all phases of the 
industry extends over 26 years. In 
1924 he received the Gold Medal 
Award of the Pacfic Coast Gas Associ- 
ation for his services as chairman of 
the committee which prepared the well- 
known pioneering Gas Appliance Test- 
ing Code. In 1939, in recognition of 
his “exemplary services in conducting 
appliance research,” he was made the 
first recipient of the Award of the 
Guild of Ancient Supplers. 

Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, assistant dir- 
ector in charge of research, has also 
been with the Laboratories since 1925. 
He was previously associated with the 
Peoples Gas and Coke Co., of Chicago. 
He obtained his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Industrial Chemistry at 
the University of Illinois, where he 
also received a Fellowship from the 
Illinois Gas Association. During these 
years of service to the gas business, he 
has become recognized as an outstand- 
ing authority on gas analysis. Assist- 
ing Dr. Vandaveer in administering the 
broad scope of activities are F. O. 
Suffron, in charge of domestic and 
industrial research, and W. B. Kirk, in 
charge of requirements research and 
air conditioning. Mr. Suffron had 
nearly 15 years experience in the gas 
business before coming to the Labor- 
atories 1] years ago. Mr. Kirk has 
been engaged in various capacities for 
the last 11 years, four of which have 
been in requirements research at the 


Laboratories. 
a 2 


Minneapolis Industries 


To Use Natural Gas 


Contracts to supply three larger Minne. 
apolis, Minn., firms with some 1,552,000,000 
cu. ft. of natural gas a year were disclosed 
recently with the filing of contracts between 
the Minneapolis Gas Light Co. and two of 
the industries. 

The Minneapolis Brewing Co. and Fleisch- 
mann Malting Co. contracted to use natural 
gas from May 15, 1941, to June 30, 1945. In 
addition, natural gas was to have been piped 
to the Minneapolis Street Railway Co. power 
plant shortly after April 15. 
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THIS NATURAL GAS INDU 


: _ By BURT R. BAY 
H President, Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


*% 


The Gas Field—Dotting America’s plains and hills are thousands of gas wells—there begins the story of natural gas. 


F we think of our form of enterprise 

in terms of years, the operations in- 
cident to the production, transmission, 
distribution and sale of natural gas 
still constitute a youthful industry. In 
such respect its background compares 
with the oil and electric industries, 
since all three had their material be- 
ginning in the latter part of the 19th 
century and taken collectively, their 
discovery, development and use prob- 
ably contributed more to the advance- 
ment of science and the art of good liv- 
ing than any other similar epoch, mark- 
ing the progress of man. 


Natural gas, oil and electricity are 
all a form of heat energy and there- 
fore competitive marketwise, in the true 
sense of the word, although each seems 
to have particular applications where 
it excels, and overlapping a common 
usage as a rule is just sufficient to re- 


sult in a type of competitive effort 
which may be classified as constructive 
or helpful to all as there is ample evi- 
dence of the forward march of each in- 
dustry in communities and whole areas 
of greatest marketing activity. 


What I am trying to make clear is 
that healthy forms of competition bring 
out the best in us and by applying our 
ingenuity to study, research, and de- 
velopment, we can progress to ends 
hitherto undreamed of. In the case of 
these three parallels, the public, as it 
rightfully should be, is the benefici- 
ary through opportunities afforded for 
broadened and new usage, improved 
service and generally lowered costs. 

Historical Background : Looking back 
in the pages of our history to the turn 
of the century, we find the natural gas 
industry a youngster in swaddling 
clothes. Although gas was then known 


Gas Processing—A diethylene glycol dehydration unit—at such plants na- 
tural gas is stripped and prepared for its journey through the pipe line. 


to be present underground in some 15 
or 16 states, the principal producing 
and marketing areas were in northwest- 
ern New York, western Pennsylvania, 
portions of West Virginia, Ohio and 
Indiana. The latter was slowly disap- 
pearing from the natural gas produc- 
ing picture and the vast mid-continent 
area was barely beginning to come 
into its own. Monroe and Richland in 
Louisiana were city and parish, respec- 
tively, and not listed as names among 
the largest of gas fields. Cushing, Bur- 
bank, Chickasha and Seminole were 
just towns in Oklahoma (then Indian 
Territory), and Hugoton was scarcely 
a wide place in the road in south- 
western Kansas where hardy pioneers 
were finding out that a few inches of 
rainfall, fairly distributed through the 
growing season would bring forth a 
good wheat crop from the fertile land 
thereabouts. The wealth and reputation 
of the Texas Panhandle came princi- 
pally from cattle raising and we had 
scarcely heard of Kettleman Hills, 
Hobbs, or any of the hundreds of areas 
in the 25 states where natural gas is 
now produced and distributed in com- 
mercial quantities. 

Although natural gas had been used 
in a limited way in this country for 
some 30 years before the drilling of 
the Drake well in 1859, the growth of 
this usage was slow, and by the end of 
the century the volume of sales was 
still comparatively small. For example, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines statistics show 
the value of natural gas consumed by 
domestic, commercial and _ industrial 


BURT R. BAY. as presi- 
dent of the Northern 
Natural Gas Co. of 
Omaha, Neb., is the 
head of one of Amer- 
ica’s largest natural 
gas transmission sys- 
tems. The Northern 
Natural Gas Co., which 
during the year 1940 
made extensive addi- 
tions to its facilities, 
carries gas from the 
fields of Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas to 
numerous communi- 
ties in the states of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Minnesota. This article was presented as 
a paper, “The Natural Gas Industry — Some 
Comments on Its Past, Present and Possible 
Future Trends,” before the 36th Annual Con- 
vention of the Mid-West Gas Association, 
which met in Minneapolis, Minn., April 14 to 
16, 1941.—Editor. 
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users, during the entire 10-year period 
ended in 1901, to have been $169,148.- 
000, or roughly an annual revenue of 
$17,000,000. Contrast that total with 
the annual revenue, from the sale of 
natural gas, of almost $500,000,000 for 
1940, and one can better visualize what 
has taken place in our industry during 
the last 40 years. 


Natural Gas Production: Since we 
deal with a wasting mineral resource, 
we may ask how this growth came 
about. The first part of the answer lies 
in the discovery and development of 
vast underground stores of natural gas 
in widely spread fields throughout our 
country, and it is proper to acknowl- 
edge that much of the credit for these 
discoveries of natural gas producing 
areas may be given to men in the oil 


The Pipe Line— Cross country, over hill and stream go the pipe lines bringing natural gas to distant cities. 


industry for their willingness to risk 
capital in the drilling of wells in new 
areas and in the exploration of deeper 
formations in known producing fields. 
A substantial portion of present known 
natural gas reserves is directly trace- 
able to this search for oil. 

The Geologist and Engineer have 
contributed much to this expansion of 
the natural gas industry during the last 
four decades. To illustrate this fact, let 
us draw a few comparisons and point 
to some of the progress of recent years: 

The science of geology has been em- 
ployed in locating oil and gas deposits 
and in field development. In recent 
years, advanced geophysical methods 
have supplanted the earlier practice of 
surface structure study, in locating 
probable new producing areas, 

Careful study of subsurface geology 
has contributed much to the develop- 
ment of proven areas and to the con- 
servation of our mineral resources 
through greater recovery from wells 
properly completed. 

The rule of capture, long applying 
to the production of both oil and gas, 
appears to be slowly giving away to 
recognition of the ownership of min- 
erals in place. In this connection it is 
not unusual to see many interests in a 
common source of supply, join to- 
gether in a unit plan of development 
and operation. 

Wider spacing of wells is receiving 
more attention, and the old tendency 
to drill two or more wells where one 
would suffice is gradually being over- 
come in favor of a more economical 
and orderly plan of development. 

To a great extent cable tool drilling 


ae Sa 


Allied Industries—Like soldiers at 
attention stand bottles of LP-Gas. 


has been replaced by rotary drilling 
methods thereby effecting economies in 
the use of well casing and in many 
areas permitting the exploration of 
deeper horizons. 

Where production is found in a lime 
foundation, the use of a weak hydro- 
chloric acid solution, to increase the 
potential of a producing well, has been 
found to be effective. This has re- 
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The Worker—His creative skill and loyalty, in the field and office, have 


played an important role in building the natural gas industry of today. 


placed, to a considerable extent, the 
early practice of shooting wells with 
nitro-glycerine. 

Natural Gas Transmission: The last 
15 years have witnessed the transition 
of our business from one local in char- 
acter to one almost national in scope. 

We have seen the passing of lapweld 
and hammerweld pipe in favor of elec- 
trically welded and seamless pipe for 
use in natural gas transmission lines. 
Pipe of more uniform quality, greater 
strength and longer lengths is now 
available to our industry. These factors 
bring about a reduction in the number 
of field joints necessary in construc- 
tion and permit the design of pipe 
lines for higher operating pressures. 

To a considerable extent hand labor 
in pipe line construction has given way 
to the use of mechanical means for 
ditching, laying and backfilling, with 
resultant savings in time and costs, 
thereby contributing to the economic 
feasibility of longer pipe lines. Welded 
and coupled construction methods have 
practically rendered obsolete the use of 
threaded joints in pipe lines, and large 
volume measurement has progressed, 
resulting in greater accuracy. 

Steam engine driven gas compres- 
sors have been replaced with modern 
gas engine driven compressors which 
compare favorably in efficiency with 
the highest attained in any other form 
of prime mover. 

Natural Gas Utilization: In the mar- 
keting field we have witnessed the con- 
stantly broadened use of our product. 
While gas lighting has been lost to our 
electric friends, we witness today the 
use of natural gas on a broad scale for 
refrigeration — a growing opportunity 
in the air conditioning field, and an 
ever-increasing use for domestic cook- 
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ing, water heating and househeating. 

Industrial applications have expand- 
ed in the manufacture of steel prod- 
ucts, face brick, refractory materials, 
and other forms of ceramics. This also 
is true in glass melting, the burning of 
cement clinker and lime, and the re- 
duction of metals other than steel. In 
addition many varied uses have been 
found for the manufacture of chemi- 
cals and synthetic materials from the 
hydrocarbons contained in natural gas. 

Value to Related Industries: Clearly 
aside from the production and trans- 
mission of natural gas for consump- 
tion as a fuel, other related industries, 
dependent upon natural gas for their 
existence, were conceived and have had 
a remarkable growth in this same pe- 
riod. Included in these are the manu- 
facture or production of natural gaso- 
line, carbon black, liquefied butane 
and propane, commonly referred to as 
bottled gas, and distillate. 

1. Natural Gasoline: The recovery of 
natural gasoline is an important opera- 
tion directly associated with the pro- 
duction and transmission of natural 
gas. This product, composed of higher 
hydrocarbons of the series, is used prin- 
cipally for blending in the manufac- 
ture of motor fuel to which it con- 
tributes a higher anti-knock rating. 
Aside from the profit angle of the 
manufacture of natural gasoline, which 
has been comparatively small during 
recent years because of low prevailing 
prices, its removal is a definite aid to 
the operation of gas transmission lines 
as some of it, if left in the gas would 


condense, especially during winter pe ™ 


riods, and as a liquid obstruct the nor- 
mal flow of the dry gas. Stated differ- 
ently, it would have the effect of re- 
stricting line capacity. 


The various processes devised for its 
removal, all of which have come about 
on a commercial scale in the last 30 
years, include oil absorption, charcoal 
absorption, and compression. The first 
named process is now in general use. 
It embraces contact of the natural gas 
at high pressure with a straw oil, in an 
absorber where the flow of the gas is 
counter to that of the liquid. The oil 
discharged from the absorber is passed 
through a heat interchanger into a dis- 
tillation unit from which the gasoline 
vapors pass through a fractionating 
column where several products, includ- 
ing natural gasoline of varying vapor 
pressures, butane, and propane are 
separated and thereafter condensed and 
collected in storage tanks. The denuded 
absorption oil passes from the still 
through the heat interchanger and cool- 
ing equipment back to the absorption 
tower, thus completing the cycle. 

Most of the early absorption gaso- 
line plants built in connection with 
natural gas pipe lines were constructed 
between 1915 and 1920. With this short 
background of history, the industry 
had a steady growth, reaching its peak 
in 1929 when the production of natu- 
ral gasoline from both dry gas and 
casinghead gas amounted to 2,233,- 

000,000 gals. The annual rate of pro- 

duction for the last three or four years 

has approximated 2,000,000,000 gals. 

About 80% of this quantity is used at 
refineries for blending with motor fuel 
and of the remainder, about 50% is ex- 
ported in a normal year. 

2. Carbon Black: Prior to the year 
1920, the world consumption of car- 
bon black was relatively small and its 
uses were confined principally to those 
incident to the manufacture of ink and 
paint. Since the year referred to, the 
rubber industry has become the largest 
user of carbon black, which goes prin- 
cipally into the manufacture of tires. 
Carbon black combined with rubber 
has the effect of giving greater life and 


The Compressor Plant—stationed along the pi lin 


resistance to wear to the automobile 
tire, possibly three-fold or more in in- 
stances compared to the expected life 
prior to its use. The production of 
black from natural gas for the most 
part is confined to the State of Texas 
where approximately 450,000,000 Ibs. 
annually have been manufactured in 
recent years, out of a total of about 
525,000,000 Ibs. per year for the entire 
United States. 

There are two distinctly different 
processes used in its manufacture. One, 
sometimes called the Chemical Black 
process, obtains a yield of 9 to 11 lbs. 
of black per M c.f. of gas, whereas the 
other commonly referred to as the 
Channel Black process, only yields 
about 1.4 lbs. It is claimed that Chan- 
nel Black is of the highest quality and 
therefore most suitable in tire manu- 
facture, yet to the gas man it seems to 
be a wasteful process as the recovery 
of this type of black only represents 
about 4% of the carbon content of the 
gas processed. 

Nevertheless, carbon black occupies 
an important place in our economic 
life, The size of the industry is indi- 
cated by the fact that 347,000,000,000 
cu. ft. of natural gas were used in its 
production in 1939 or about 15% of 
the marketed production of natural gas 
in the United States. This quantity 
of natural gas, annually consumed in 
the manufacture of carbon black, ap- 
proaches the total annual volume used 
in the United States by domestic con- 
sumers. 

_3. Liquefied Petroleum Gases: That 
branch of the gas industry, sometimes 
referred to as the Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Industry, is in reality the manu- 
facture and sale of either butane or 
propane or a combination of both in 
liquid form. Although not constituting 
the entire supply, these two hydrocar- 
bons are present to a more or less ex- 
tent in practically all of the so-called 
dry natural gases and their separation 


iM line boosts the flow of gas to distant points. 


The Measurement Station—Here the gas is received, rerouted, and dis- 
persed through an intricate network of pipe lines to the ultimate consumer. 


is accomplished through fractionation, 
a process which follows distillation in 
the cycle incident to the recovery of 
natural gasoline. The marketing of bu- 
tane and propane has made rapid 
strides during recent years. According 
to statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Mines, total sales of these liquid hydro- 
carbons in 1922 amounted to 223,000 
gals. From another source, we find that 
in 1940 this total had grown to 300,- 
000,000 gals. A breakdown of 1940 
uses shows that 46.3% of the 300,000,- 
000 gals, sold was distributed as bot- 
tled gas, 27% was used in industry, 
and 23.4% in gas manufacturing. A 
part of the remainder was used in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

The rapid growth of this branch of 
industry is indicated by the fact that 
1940 bottle gas retail sales increased 
46.3% over 1939. Much of this was 
distributed in rural areas where its uses 
spread to all of the Four Big Jobs. 
With regard to supply, it is said that 
the volume of marketed liquefied gas 
in 1940 represented less than 10% of 
the volume of these gases used in the 
production of gasoline by blending or 
through polymerization processes. 

G, G. Oberfell, in an article appear- 


ing in the February, 1941, issue of 
Butane-Propane News (page 11), states 
that the estimated total of the retail 
customers of this liquefied gas at the 
end of 1940 was 1,125,000, a gain of 
325,000 during the year. Aside from 
the domestic uses for this type of fuel, 
butane and propane serve as fuel for 
internal combustion engines used on 
well drilling, railroad locomotives, air 
conditioning plants, and electric gen- 
eration. It is also commonly used to 
meet the peak load demands of gas 
systems of utility companies. 

4. Gas Condensate Recovery Through 
Recycling: Well up in the list of those 
branches of our industry which tend to 
conserve our natural resources is an- 
other infant prodigy which is rapid- 
ly assuming substantial proportions, 
namely, the recovery of gas condensate 
by recycling. Little more than two years 
ago there were 10 plants in operation, 
processing 106,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
per day, and recovering approximately 
2235 barrels of liquid gas condensate. 
By the end of 1940 this operation had 
grown to 31 plants processing 1,168,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day from 
which there was an average daily re- 
covery of 20,118 barrels of condensate. 
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The Gas Holder—Stored in this giant of the industry, millions of cublic feet 
of natural gas await the consumer's instant desire at the turn of a valve. 


While the liquid recovered varies in 
character as between fields, its compo- 
sition is largely that of natural gaso- 
line and kerosene distillate making it 
suitable for processing into motor fuels 
and other products. 


It is said that the rapid increase in 
the rate of condensate production is 
not keeping pace with the development 
of new reserves and that there are 
many fields in the States of Texas, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas capable of 
producing gas and liquid condensate 
which are not yet exploited. Prepara- 
tion for an installation of this nature 
where more than one ownership exists, 
requires unitization of all of the inter- 
ests in a producing field. 


The development embraces the drill- 
ing of both producing and injection 
wells, usually in the ratio of one of the 
latter to three of producing wells. Since 
most of the distillate production is 
found in deep horizons, the operation 
is usually conducted under extremely 
high pressures, in instances as much as 
4000 lbs. The cycle embraces the de- 
livery of gas from the production wells 
to a compressor plant where the con- 
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densate is recovered by expansion and 
cooling through reduction of pressure 
and by the absorption method com- 
monly used in natural gasoline recov- 
ery. The residual gas is then com- 
pressed and returned to the forma- 
tion through the injection wells. This 
process of recovery, properly carried 
out, has the advantage of practically 
eliminating gas wastage since the loss 
in volume of gas treated can be con- 
fined to that incident to the slight 
shrinkage of the total quantity, due to 
the removal of the liquid hydrocarbons 
and to the use of gas for plant fuel 
purposes. In this process vast stores of 
natural gas are being held underground 
for future use as light and fuel. 


The Inerts in Natural Gas: Aside 
from its hydrocarbon constituents, 
natural gas usually contains small 
amounts of other products, classified 
by the chemist as inerts. These include 
nitrogen, helium and carbon dioxide. 


I. Helium: To my knowledge no 
practical use has been made of the 
nitrogen contained in natural gas, al- 
though the recovery of helium has 
been a rather important operation since 


the period of the World War No. 1. 
There are three helium recovery plants 
in this country, all owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. One is located near 
Amarillo, Texas, another at Dexter, 
Kan., and the third at Thatcher, Colo. 

Present production is confined to the 
Amarillo plant. According to the Min- 
erals Year Book, this plant produced 
6,281,800 cu. ft. of helium in 1939 and 
3,906,000 cu. ft. in the first half of 
1940. The tota! production of the plant 
from the date of its completion in 1929 
to June 30, 1940, is given as 94,447,- 
000 cu. ft. Gas for this operation is ob- 
tained from the Cliffside Gas field, lo- 
cated a short distance from the Pan- 
handle gas field proper. The helium 
content of the natural gas produced in 
the main portion of the Texas Pan- 
handle field is understood to be less 
than 1% by volume. However, the gas 
from the so-called Cliffside field is said 
to contain appreciably more. 

The uses of helium in addition to 
those in lighter-than-air craft, have 
spread to scientific studies and the pub- 
lic health service. The use of helium 
in the treatment of asthma and respira- 
tory diseases is reported to be the out- 
growth of research in the use of helium 
in diving operations. Under an Act 
passed in 1937, this product has been 
made available to the public at its cost 
of manufacture. 

2. Carbon Dioxide: Asa general rule 
the natural gas produced from wells 
in the Texas Panhandle and Hugoton 
fields contains much less than 1% of 
carbon dioxide. In contrast with this, 
underground deposits of gas contain- 
ing a high percentage of carbon diox- 
ide have been found in the states of 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Washington, where it is used 
on a commercial scale in the manufac- 
ture of dry ice. Latest available statis- 
tics give the annual output of dry ice - 
and liquid or gaseous CO, combined, 
as 206,000 tons valued at about $9.- 
500,000. These data in addition to the 
natural carbon dioxide, include recov- 
ery of CQO, from lime, cement and 
other process plant gases. In addition 
to the manufacture of dry ice for use 
as a refrigerant, carbon dioxide is em- 
ployed as a fire extinguisher and bev- 
erage carbonator. 

Even the lowly hydrogen sulphide 
which is present to some extent in natu- 
ral gas in certain producing areas, al- 
though objectionable from a pipe line 
and consumer angle, can be converted 
into useful chemical products. 

Utilization for Chemical Products: 
This discussion of present-day uses of 
natural gas, all of which have a direct 
relationship to our industry, would 
hardly be complete without mention of 


the utilization of natural gas for chem- 
ical products, a phase of our business 
which offers many possibilities and is 
receiving more and more attention each 
year. From the Bureau of Mines Infor- 
mation Circular No. 7108, we learn 
that the use of natural ‘gas as a chemi- 
cal raw material may be said to have 
begun in 1918 when alcohols were 
shown to be present in cracked petro- 
leum distillates. This circular points 
out that the development and _ utiliza- 
tion of natural gas for chemical syn- 
thesis was slow until recent years when 
chemists were able to show that natu- 
ral gas hydrocarbons will react when 
activated by the effects of heat, pres- 
sure, chemical reagents and light. Fur- 
ther as these results were known, the 
possibility of a synthetic organic chem- 
ical industry based upon these reac- 
tions became apparent, and today this 
industry is large and growing rapidly 
in importance. 

Generally speaking natural gas as 
produced consists principally of me- 
thane (CH,) and ethane (C,H,). Aside 
from these two fractions, the remain- 
ing portion is usually composed of 
propane (C,H,), butane (C,H,.) and 
other heavier or higher molecular 
weight hydrocarbons plus a varying 
percentage of inerts, which, as stated 
previously, include carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and in instances helium. In 
some areas hydrogen sulphide and sul- 
phur mercaptans are present. 

To accomplish the processing of 
these paraffin hydrocarbons in natural 
gas, chemists have discovered four 
principle methods of approach. 

1. Decomposition, which splits the 
hydrocarbon molecule into fragments 
by heat, either alone or with the aid of 
a catalyst or by electric discharge. 


2. Oxidation, a reaction of the hy- 


The Laboratory—Here the industry 
plots its course and finds its future. 
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The Pipe Yard—A derrick swings the pipe from a railway car. Here the 


equipment is stored; here the construction activities for distribution originate. 


drocarbon molecule with oxygen or air 
activated by heat in the presence of a 
catalyst. 


3. Halogenation, a reaction of the 
hydrocarbon molecule with a halogen, 
generally chlorine activated by heat, 
light or catalyst. 


4, Nitration, a reaction of the hydro- 
carbon molecule with nitric acid in the 
vapor phase, activated by heat. 


Without attempting a lengthy discus- 
sion of the products and their de- 
rivatives obtained by these four basic 
methods of converting paraffin hydro- 
carbons to chemicals, I might mention 
that there are literally dozens of or- 
ganic chemicals in which natural gas 
or a fraction thereof is used either di- 
rectly or indirectly as a raw material 
in the manufacturing processes. In- 
cluded in these products are several 
alcohols, which serve as solvents and 
anti-freeze solutions; formaldehyde, 
commonly used as a preservative and 
disinfectant; acetone, a widely used 
solvent; and several chlorides used as 
refrigerants and solvents, in anesthesia, 
and as an anti-knock compound in 
motor fuel. In addition there are base 
materials for molded plastics, glycols 
and amines for dehydration and sulfur 
removal, and compounds which enter 
into the manufacture of explosives. 


Aside from its chemical attributes, 
natural gas lends itself to cracking or 
reforming in the manufacture of gas 
of a quality or B.t.u. value to meet the 
particular need. Reformed natural gas 
for mixing with blue gas is used quite 
extensively and for such purpose offers 
the opportunity to reduce the carbon 
monoxide content of the over-all mix- 
ture. Cracked natural gas can be used 


successfully as a fuel to replace pro- 
ducer gas where the gas burning equip- 
ment is designed for low heating value 
fuels and where natural gas is only 
available during off-peak periods. 

The Record Today: With this men- 
tion of some of the many uses of our 
product, let’s turn to the record of the 
gas industry of today. 

From the standpoint of invested cap- 
ital, the natural gas industry ranks 
seventh in the United States, and in no 
other country in the world do we find 
a like activity even remotely approach- 
ing ours in size whether measured by 
the available supply, invested capital, 
distance of transmission or number of 
customers served. At the end of 1940, 
natural gas companies supplied towns 
and cities, including those where natu- 
ral gas is used for enriching or mixing 
with manufactured gas, with a com- 
bined population approximating 45.- 
000,000 people. On this same basis, 
customers served totalled nearly 10,- 
000,000, the largest number ever con- 
nected to the mains of the industry. Of 
such total 7,763,400 customers were 
supplied with straight natural gas. 
Natural gas companies grossed $488.,- 
117,000, a gain of 9.5% for the year. 
The sale of natural gas for domestic 
uses registered a pronounced upturn, 
rising from 372,971,000,000 cu. ft. in 
1939 to 419,354,000,000 cu. ft. in 1940, 
a gain of 12.4%. Sales of natural gas 
for industrial purposes rose from 654,- 
662,000,000 cu. ft. in 1939 to 719,776.- 
000.000 cu. ft., a 1940 increase of 9.9%. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the production of natural gas in 1940, 
including amounts used in the manu- 
facture of carbon black and for field 
purposes, reached a total of 2 trillion 
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The Industrial Consumer—In factories and shops everywhere gas is the fuel that is building a better America. 


600 billion cu. ft. Industry and _ busi- 
ness used about 55% more gas during 
1940 than during the boom of 1929. 

The Future: With this splendid rec- 
ord of continued growth of natural gas 
usage in the fuel field and the con- 
stantly expanding use of natural gas in 
new fields, there is good reason to be- 
lieve the door is open to further prog- 
ress. There is certainly no present evi- 
dence that would lead us to believe our 
product will be thrown on the scrap 
pile of a changed economic order 
through replacement by a more flexible 
or finer fuel. 

On the opposite side of the ledger 
we must recognize the uncertainty of 
the immediate future and that all in- 
dustry faces new and unusual prob- 
lems. Try as we may, we cannot treat 
lightly the situation presently confront- 
ing us. Costs of many of the materials 
we use in our plants and properties 
are on the upgrade, labor rates con- 
tinue an upward trend and the greatest 
burden of taxes we have ever known is 
in the offing. While in many lines of 
endeavor it may be simple procedure 
to offset these trends by corresponding 
increases in the price of commodities 
or manufactured articles, such is not 
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the case in our industry as few com- 
panies are free to change rates at will 
because of some form of regulation or 
the existence of fixed prices for extend- 
ed periods of time through ordinance 
or contract. 

This set of conditions will force us 
to employ every reasonable means to 
control costs of production, transmis- 
sion and distribution, and it is reason- 
able to believe, will lead to further 
development and improvement in our 
methods and technique, I have the feel- 
ing that our industry will meet this 
challenge as it has long shown itself to 
be progressive as well as sales-consci- 
ous. In these respects I point to the 
splendid work of the gas appliance 
manufacturers, and to the accomplish- 


ments of the American Gas Association 
in its Testing Laboratories, its Na- 
tional Advertising Program, and now 
its development of a planned research 
program. 

The continuing faith of men in the 
soundness and stability of our form of 
enterprise is evidenced by the fact that 
we are witnessing this year major ex- 
pansions of capacity to several gas pipe 
line systems. Some of these lines are 
now under construction and it is under- 
stood that one will require more than 
400 miles of 26-in. diameter pipe. 

The natural gas industry is not one 
to shrink its responsibilities or close 
the door to an opportunity to better 
serve mankind. Surely and certainly 
“Natural Gas Marches On.” 


The Domestic Consumer—Each day for millions of American housewives 
natural gas does those Four Big Jobs that are so essential to modern living. 
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ONCE AGAIN GAS presents its annual sur- 
vey of natural gas transmission pipe line con- 
struction. Of 116 companies queried, 91 re- 
plied. The publishers of GAS are grateful 
to those executives who answered our re- 
quests for information. Through their kind as- 
sistance the data in the tables on the follow- 
ing pages are complete and authentic. — Editor. 


HE best measure of the inevitable 
forward sweep of the natural gas 
industry is the progress of its pipe 
lines, for it is through the expanding 
network of gathering, transmission and 


distribution lines that the nation’s 
most economical and flexible fuel 


flows in ever-increasing quantities to 
the homes and factories of America. 

One hundred companies were quer- 
ied in preparing this current report of 
pipe line construction. Fifty-one are 
listed in the detailed compilation on 
Pages 57 to 64. Table No. 1 summar- 
izes these data. 


Indicative of the gathering mo- 
mentum of natural gas accept- 


ance in all sections of the country is 
the fact that the total length, 8453.77 
miles of pipe lines reported for 1940 
and the first four months of 1941 is 
more than 31% times the total length of 
2359.96 miles of pipe lines reported 
for the combined years of 1938, 1939 
and the first four months of 1940. 
(GAS, May, 1940, p. 46) In analyz- 
ing the figures in this report, the tabu- 
lated construction falls into three main 
categories. 

1. New transmission lines built to 
expand service in territories already 
partially served, and new lines built to 
extend service to adjacent territories 
not previously served. 


GAS—May 1941 
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~ Progress on the Pipe Line 


( As Reported in 1940 - 1941) 


2. The looping of long distance 
transmission lines to increase the fa- 
cilities for serving territories at present 
enjoying natural gas service. In this 
category, are found 1261.44 miles of 
large diameter pipe line in the form 
of loops on present facilities. 

3. New long listance transmission 
lines which have been proposed to 
bring natural gas to several densely 
populated areas. The Federal Power 
Commission noted in its annual report 
to Congress, made public recently; that 
pending before the FPC were appli- 
cations for permits to construct 3277 
miles of natural gas pipe lines to tap 
Texas fields and open new markets in 
distant states. Total proposed invest- 
ment for these lines was $123,250,000. 

The proposed lines were listed: Kan- 
sas Pipe Line and Gas Co., from Texas 
Panhandle and Hugoton field in Kan- 
sas to Mesaba iron range in Minnesota, 
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900 miles, $14,550,000; Independent 
Natural Gas Co., from Texas Pan- 
handle to Milwaukee, Wis., 877 miles. 
$28,700,000; Reserve Gas Pipe Line 
Co., from south Texas to New York 
City, 1500 miles, $80,000,000. 
Another phase of natural gas con- 
struction that accompanies the build- 
ing of pipe lines is the installation ot 
new and the increasing of B. H. P. cap- 
acity at existing compressor stations. 
From the figures presented in Table 
No. 1, the total of added and installed 
6.H.P. for these stations is 37,090. 
This current record of growth is a 
continuation of the long term trend re- 
vealed in Table No. 2, (page 64). In 
1939 there were 84,700 miles of natur- 
al gas transmission mains. This increas- 
ed by 1700 the 1938 figure of 83,000. 
and represents a gain of 6500 over the 
total for 1933. In spite of its rapid 


(Turn to Page 64) 


For the period of January, 


Total miles reported...... 
Total miles completed and building 
Total miles proposed .... | | 


(partial reports* ) 


Total B. H. P. completed and building 
Total B. H. P. proposed (partial reports* ) 
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TABLE No. 1. SUMMARY OF DATA OF NATURAL GAS PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION. 


1940, to April, 1941, of pipe lines 
completed, building, and proposed as reported by 51 companies. 


Reported costs, 36 companies, 6736.07 miles , 
Estimated average cost per mile, based on reports of 36 companies 
Estimated cost of 8453.77 miles (reports of 51 companies). 
Total B.H.P. of compressor stations completed. building, and proposed 


| 
*Figures for 15 compressor stations proposed by Reserve Gas Pipe Line Co., 


8,453.77 
2,789.07 
5,664.70 
$190,689 110 
$28 .500 
$240 000,000 


168,040 
37.090 
130.950 


Dallas. Texas, not available. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NATURAL GAS PIPE LINES - - 1940 - 1941 


(Continued from page 63) 


*Report based on news release. 


**Report confirmed by Company. 
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TABLE No. 2. MILES OF MAIN IN USE BY THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITED STATES (1933-1939) 


Statistical Department, American Gas Association, March 24, 1941. 


1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 

Transmission.... 84,700 83,000 81,600 80,500 79,600 78,800 78,200 : 
Distribution. .... 105,600 103,600 101,800 98,500 95,400 94,200 92,800 
Total... . 7 4 190,300 186,600 183,400 179,000 175,000 173,000 171,000 


(Continued From Page 57) 


growth, the natural gas industry has 
throughout the past 75 years paid its 
own way practically without benefit of 
public subsidies and, at the same time, 
has made substantial reductions in the 
prices of its products. In only a few 
instances has anything approaching 
public aid been given tor pipe lines. 
These few instances relate only to the 
occupancy of small pieces of the pub- 
lic domain for right-of-way purposes 
and pumping stations. 

Actual records, as reported in “*Pub- 
lic Aids to Transportation,” released 
by Joseph H. Eastman, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and former Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, reveal that only $2,- 
954 worth of public lands are used by 
pipe lines, and that the estimated value 
oft additional acreage occupied i n- 
creased this amount to the negligible 
total of $76,921. In contrast, the study 
has revealed that public aid to the 
railroads has amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,443,000,000. 

The ever-expanding growth of the 
natural gas industry, as evidenced by 
the pipe line construction activities 
of the past three years, indicates that 
the industry must face certain prob- 
lems in connection with the territories 
which it seeks to serve and the reserves 
which are at present available. Every 
executive in the natural gas industry is 
aware of the increasing governmental 
interest in the industry. Much of this 
interest is concerned with the protec- 
tion of natural gas as a valuable na- 
tional resource. In this connection a 
further quotation from the Federal 
Trade Commission Monograph No. 36 
is presented : 

“As in all underground natural re- 
sources, there is a wide variation in 
estimates of natural gas reserves in 
the United States. A recent statement 
of such estimates appears in report on 
‘Energy Resources and National Pol- 
icy, National Resources Committee, 
January 1939, pages 130, 131, 133, 
137, 138, 295. Estimates have varied 


from 30 trillion cu. ft. made in Octo- 
ber, 1931, by H. O. Caster, president 
of the American Gas Association in 
that year, to 66 trillion cu. ft., in April 
1938, by Ralph E. Davis, a natural gas 
engineer. Of this 66 trillion cu. ft., 
the Appalachian area had 6 trillion, or 
9%, and the midcontinent and Gulf 
coast, which includes Louisiana, had 
51 trillion, or 77.27%. Still more 
specifically, the Texas Panhandle with 
16 trillion cu. ft., and the adjacent 
Hugoton, Kan., field, with 14.25 tril- 
lion cu. ft., comprise in that area 
of something over 2,000,000 acres, 
nearly one-half the present known nat- 
ural gas reserves of the United States 
(131, 137-138). As of October, 1938, 
Ralph W. Richards, of the United 
States Geological Survey, estimated 
the natural gas reserves at 100 trillion 
cu. ft. The difference between the esti- 
mates of Davis and Richards is said to 
be due largely to the discovery of im- 
portant reservoirs in the California and 
Rocky Mountain areas, which have oc- 
cured at such a rate that the National 
Resources Committee concludes: 

“On the whole, these estimates indi- 
cate that natural gas, as well as crude 
oil, is being discovered more rapidly 
than it is being consumed (130-131).” 

It is the hope of GA S that the tables 
published on the foregoing pages will 
not only contain specific information 
of value to men in the industry, but 
that the trends which are presented by 
the figures in these tables are fore-shad- 
owing an expansion of natural gas 
service far greater than _ pres- 
ent expectation. 


Gas Distributing System 
Sold in Brenham, Texas 


The official transfer of the Brenham prop- 
erties of the Texas Cities Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas, to the Texas Southwestern Gas Co. 
took place recently, following approval in 
Washington by the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission of the plan of the transfer. 

Agreement for sale of the Brenham gas dis- 
tribution system was reached in January, sub- 
ject to approval of the SEC. 
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Detroit Consumers Vote 
Against City Ownership 


THE recent election held in Detroit, Mich., to 
{i determine whether or not the city would 
.cquire the distribution system and _ proper- 
ties of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
resulted in an approximate three-to-one vote 
against municipal ownership of the system. 
The election climaxed two months of debates 
between city officials and company officers in 
regard to the question, which began when 
the company lowered domestic but increased 
louse-heating rates in Detroit. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has filed with the Federal Power 
Commission a separate answer to the com- 
plaint filed by the city of Detroit and county 
of Wayne against it and the Michigan Gas 
Transmission Corp. requesting an investiga- 
tion of rates for natural gas sold by Panhan- 
dle Eastern to Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. for resale in the Detroit area. The de- 
fendant asked that the petition of the com- 
plainants be denied, or in the alternative that 
the investigation be postponed pending fur- 
ther developments with respect to Panhandle 
Eastern’s proposed acquisition. in the near 
future, of the properties of the Michigan 
Gas Transmission Carp. 

The company stated that, as a result of its 
studies, it believes that it will soon be in a 
position to offer a new rate to Michigan Con- 
solidated and that negotiations will develop 
a rate which will satisfy the complaint filed 
with the commission. 

The natural gas which is distributed by 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. in the 
Detroit area is transported from fields in 
Texas and Kansas by Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. through its own facilities to 
the Illinois-Indiana state line and for the 
balance of the distance to Detroit through 
the Michigan Gas Transmission Corp. 


Oklahoma Contracting Co. 
To Construct Pipe Lines 


The Oklahoma Contracting Co. of Texas 
has been granted a charter to engage in pipe 
line construction work in the gas, oil and 
gasoline industries. T. R. Jones is chairman 
of the board of the new company; T. A. Hes- 
ter is president; Paul R. Halbert, vice presi- 
dent, and N. K. McFarland, secretary and 
treasurer. T. R. Jones is also president of 
T. R. Jones Inc., with Mr. Hester and Mr. 
Halbert having been identified with the same 
firm. N. K. McFarland was formerly asso- 
ciated with W. G. Hanrahan of Dallas. Of- 
fices of The Oklahoma Contracting Co. are 
maintained in the Magnolia Building, Dallas. 
Texas. The company is at present working on 
a pipe line project for Stanolind Pipeline 
Co. and was awarded another contract re- 
cently by Socony- Vacuum. 

* o 


North Dakota Commission 
Grants Time Extension 
The North Dakota Public Service com- 


mission has granted an extension to August 
8. 1942, of the time for commencement of 
actual construction of a natural gas pipe line 
from Mandan, N. D., to Fargo and Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

The extension was granted to the North 
Dakota Consumers’ Gas Co., of Fargo. 
holder of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. The proposed _ extension 
would bring natural gas from the Baker, 
Mont., fields. From Mandan to Fargo is a 
distance of 189 miles. It is 75 miles from 
Fargo to Grand Forks. The pipe line would 
also serve a number of other towns in the 


Red River Valley. 
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One of the 12 new gas-equipped kitchens serving the mess halls at Camp McQuaide. 
The mess halls are heated with eight cabinet type circulating gas heaters. 


Natural Gas for Camp McQuaide 


Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
Co., Santa Cruz, Calif., this month 
when gas was turned into $75,000 
worth of cooking, heating and water 
heating equipment at Camp McQuaide, 
on Monterey Bay, six miles from Wat- 
sonville, Calif. 

Camp McQuaide is home of the 250th 
Coast Artillery, the fourth Army’s mo- 
bile big gun regiment. A $500,000 
building program was completed there 
this month which makes the camp a 
permanent part of the nation’s defense 
program and an artillery training 
school where 1800 officers and men are 
quartered. 

Gas-fired heating equipment at Camp 
McQuaide includes thermostatically- 
controlled forced air central heating 
plants in the administration building. 
the post exchange, the fire house, rec- 
reation hall, the guard house, three re- 
pair sheds, utility building and the 
warehouse. The 1000 seating capacity 
theatre is served by a steam heated 
forced air system from a two-section 
boiler. 

Three high-pressure, 50 hp. gas-fired 
steam boilers serve both heating and 
water heating in the 100-bed hospital 
at Camp McQuaide. Heating is accom- 
plished by means of cast iron radi- 
ators and a series of steam forced air 
heaters, Each of the 12 mess halls are 
equipped with eight cabinet type circu- 
lating heaters and gas cabinet type cir- 
culators also heat the 547 tents occu- 
pied by the officers and men. Automatic 
storage water heaters serve the mess 
halls and other buildings besides the 
hospital, while multi-coil, instantane- 
ous water heaters are used in the wash- 
rooms and showers. 


cons SAM became a customer of 


The cooking equipment consists of 
heavy-duty hotel type gas ranges with 
supplementary deep fat fryers in each 
of the mess kitchens. These form an in- 
teresting contrast to the old wood-burn- 
ing equipment used at Camp McQuaide 
for many years. 

To supply Camp McQuaide, Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Co. laid a 
4-in. main, connecting with its trans- 
mission main which parallels the Santa 
Cruz-Watsonville highway (State high- 
way No. 1), approximately six miles 
distant. 

Organized in 1909 as the First Cali- 
fornia Coast Defense Command, the 
250th Coast Artillery has, under vari- 
ous designations, served in the Span- 
ish-American war, the Philippine In- 
surrection and in World War I. One 
unit, re-designated the Ist Army Ar- 
tillery Park, served overseas during 
World War I in the St. Mihiel and the 
Meuse-Argonne offensives. The 250th 
was one of the first outfits to be in- 
ducted into Federal service in the pres- 
ent emergency, Colonel David P. Har- 
dy, Camp McQuaide’s commanding of- 
ficer, helped plan the establishment of 
the camp. He has seen a modern mili- 
tary city grow up on the palisades 
overlooking the Pacific—a model ar- 
tillery unit, streamlined to meet pres- 
ent-day defense tactics, yet clean and 
sanitary in every respect. 

Camp McQuaide is based on 700 
acres of land formerly occupied by 
farms. It was purchased by the govern- 
ment from old-time families whose 
ownership dates back to the time the 
Spanish padres first traversed the re- 
gion in 1775, on their way north to 
found the cities of San Francisco and 
San Jose. 
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HE 36th Annual Natural Gas Con- 
vention of the American Gas Associ- 
ation, now under way in Dallas, Texas, 
promises to be the finest meeting that 
this group has yet had. Conventionites 
are now gathering at two hotels—the 
Adoiphus and Baker, and expect to en- 
joy the most interesting program of the 
year. 

Largely responsible for this meeting 
are the convention committee chairmen 
who have given freely of their time in 
order that the convention be a success. 
The various committee chairmen are: 


General Committee: H. D. Hancock, 
chairman, Natural Gas Section; president, 
Gas Advisers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

General Arrangements Committee: D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co., Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Program Committee: J. French Robin- 
son, vice chairman, Natural Gas Section; 
president, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Reception Committee: R. G. Soper. 
president, The Dallas Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Ladies’ Committee: Mrs. D. A. Hulcy, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Housing Committee: Z. E. Black, con- 
vention manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Entertainment Committee: A. S. John- 
son, president, Southern Union Gas Co.. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Publicity Committee: Will C. Grant. 

advertising director, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Natural Gas Section committee 
chairmen are: 


Executive Committee: H. D. Hancock. 
president, Gas Advisers, Inc., New York. 
Managing Committee: H. D. Hancock. 
Advisory Committee: Elmer F. Schmidt. 
vice president and operating manager: 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Production Committee: E. L. Rawlins. 
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Union Producing Co., Shreveport, La. 

Transmission Committee: Julian L. Fos- 
ter, general superintendent, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas Texas. 

Industrial and Commercial Gas Sales 
Committee: H. Carl Wolf, president, The 
Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Residential Gas Sales Committee: F.M. 
Rosenkrans, new business manager, The 
Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Main Technical and Research Commit- 
tee: H. C. Cooper, Gas Companies, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gas Measurement Sub-committee: Thos. 
R. Weymouth, Columbia Gas and Electric 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pipe Line Sub-committee: H. D. Han- 
cock. 

Sub-committee on Gas Well Deliveries: 
N. C. MecGowen, president, United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La. 

Sub-committee on Code for Testing 
Natural Gas for Gasoline Content: George 
P. Bunn, manager, natural gas depart- 
ment, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Sub-committee on Dust Prevention: T.H. 
Kerr, vice president, The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Nominating Committee: E. F. Schmidt. 

Time and Place Committee: G. J. Neu- 
ner, vice president, Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wrinkle Committee: V. A. Ogilvie, en- 
gineer and director, Gas Advisers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Wrinkle Award Committee: Don Sillers, 


superintendent gas measurement, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Committee on Supply Men’s Fund: 


George E. Welker, president, United Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Oil City, Pa. 

Sub-committee on Accident Prevention: 
W. H..Adams, safety director, The Manu- 
facturers Light and Heat Co., Pittsburgh. 

Engineers Committee on Industrial Gas 
Data: George M. Parker, assistant to 
vice president and manager, Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


These men have all contributed to 
the success of the organization and the 


furtherance of the natural gas indus- 
try. 

The meeting will also present an ex- 
hibit of summer air conditioning by 
gas under the auspices of the Natural 
Gas Section. This will be in the Baker 
Hotel. Several of the companies active 
in the promotion of this new use of gas 
will demonstrate equipment. They are: 
The Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; the Mills Novelty Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio; 
and the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corp., Bloomington, Ill. Not. only are 
there set up complete units for summer 
air conditioning but each display fea- 
tures charts, photographs and sales lit- 
erature which can be fully explained 
by representatives of the companies 
who are there. 


Entertainment features of the con- 
vention include golf privileges at sev- 
eral Dallas country clubs, a Stag Open 
House on Tuesday evening, a special 
program “for the ladies,” and the 
Fiesta Ball, to be held on Wednesday 
evening in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Adolphus. In addition there will 
be the previously announced post-con- 
vention tour to Old Mexico. 


Florida-Georgia Association 


The meeting of the Florida-Georgia Gas 
Meters Association, held in Hollywood, Fla., 
on April 20, 21 and 22, began with a party 
and dinner-dance on Sunday, April 20. The 
general sessions meeting, on Monday morn- 
ing, was under the general chairmanship of 
J. W. Owen. This session was opened by 
C. D. Littlefield, president of the Associa- 
tion, and featured an address, “What Further 
Cooperation,” by W. F. Roberts, president, 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp., Baltimore, 
and a color sound movie, “Fun in the Kit- 
chen,” introduced by Lloyd Ginn, American 
Stove Co., Cleveland. The general session 
meeting on Tuesday featured two addresses, 
“The Great American Salesman,” by Lloyd 
Ginn, and “Defense,” by Percy Wyly, II, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. | 

The afternoon sessions were divided into 
Residential, Commercial, Technical and Ac- 
counting divisions, under the chairmanship 
of Ted Bergman, H. E. Marsolf, J. O. Sholar, 
and E. H. Phillips, respectively. At these 
meetings were presented many papers of in- 
terest to the men engaged in these branches 
of the industry. 


J. F. ROBINSON E. L. RAWLINS 
Vice Chairman Production 
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H. C. COOPER 
Technical 


J. L. FOSTER 


Transmission 


H. CARL WOLF 
Industrial Sales 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


we 1. 
pe 


At the speakers’ table of the National Defense Luncheon at the American Gas Association Distribution Conference were (reading from left 
to right): Gladys Hanshaw, A.G.A.; C. S. Goldsmith, vice chairman, Distribution Committee, New York; J. D. Von Maur, Toronto, Can- 
ada: S. C. Preston, president, Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. Pa.; D. S. Keenan, president, Carnegie Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.; H. L. Gaidry, vice chairman, Technical Section, New Orleans, La.; J. B. McNary, president, Canadian Gas Association, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada; Major T. J. Strickler, president, A.G.A., Kansas City, Mo.; R. H. Clark, chairman, Committee on Operation of Public 
Utility Motor Vehicles, New York, N. Y.; D. P. Hartson, chairman of luncheon, chairman Technical Section, Pittsburgh, Pa.:; L. W. Tuttle. 
chairman, Distribution Committee, Oak Park, I[Il.; C. E. Paige, president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Major Alexander 
Forward, managing director, A.G.A., New York, N. Y.; E. P. Durfee, New York, N. Y.: P. H. McCance, vice president, Philadelphia Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. E. Bennett, president, the Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. Gordon King, secretary, Technical 


Distribution Conference 


GAS staff report by Elliott Taylor: The 
increasing gravity of the international situ- 
ation, and the necessity for the gas industry 
to speedily complete plans to insure an un- 
interrupted and adequate supply of fuel for 
industry as well as homes regardless of 
what course affairs may take, occupied the 
spotlight in the deliberations of the 18th 
annual Distribution Conference and the first 
annual Conference on the Operation of Pub- 
lic Utility Motor Vehicles, held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April 21 to 23. 

Registrations of well over 400 delegates 
established another record breaking attend- 
ance for a Distribution Conference, and the 
number and caliber of the papers presented 
were universally declared to be up to the 
high technical standards established in pre- 
vious years. 

L. W. Tuttle, chairman of the Distribution 
Committee, presided at the sessions of the 
technicians of the gas industry, and the 
meetings of public utility fleet operators 
were under the chairmanship of R. H. Clark. 

Interesting outside diversions were a con- 
ducted visit through the plant of the Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Co., followed by a 
buffet supper with the conference as guests. 
and an inspection trip through the Mellon 
Institute. showing the facilities available 
there for gas research. 


Southwest Short Course 


GAS staff report by O. D. Hall: Rapid 
growth of the natural gas industry within the 
past 10 years, coupled with a desire to give 
maximum service to the nation and custom- 
ers in the present emergency, brought out 
a record-breaking attendance at the 18th 
Annual Southwestern Gas Measurement Short 
Course, at Norman, Okla., April 15-17. 


Enrollment reached 705. Twenty-three 
states and Old Mexico were represented in 
the sessions and classes. The course was 
sponsored by the College of Engineering. 
University of Oklahoma, assisted by the 
Corporation Commissions of Oklahoma and 
Kansas, Railroad Commission of Texas: Okla- 
homa Utilities Association. Natural Gas Sec- 
tion, American Gas Association, and Natural 
Gasoline Association of America. 
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Section, A.G.A., New York, N. Y. 


G. W. McCullough, Bartlesville, Okla., was 
elected chairman of the General committee 
for the 1942 short course, succeeding R. L. 
Rountree, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, La. Mr. McCullough is chief engineer of 
the natural gasoline and gas departments. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
He started with the organization 16 years 
ago as a draftsman in the engineering de- 
partment. 


“Outside control of the gas industry will 
come if it fails to prepare its people and 
its plants in advance to meet any serious 
emergency, said T. J. Strickler, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Kansas 
City Gas Co., Kansas City, Mo., and presi- 
dent of the A.G.A. He declared that the 
industry is now doing its job well, but ad- 
vised careful training of employees, adequate 
provision for protection, and in case of dis- 
location, prompt restoration of gas service. 

E. H. Poe, New York City, secretary, 
Natural Gas Section. A.G.A., expressed pride 
in the gas and oil industries and declared 
that there is hardly a thing being done in 


R. L. Rountree, chairman of the general 
commiitee, opening the Southwestern Gas 
Measurement Short Course. 


national defense industries in which gas does 
not have a part. 

“We may soon be living in houses entirely 
built of materials manufactured from natural 
gas through synthetic processes,” declared 
William F. Lowe, Tulsa, Okla., secretary, 
Natural Gasoline Association of America. He 
said that men’s suits can be made, by syn- 
thetic processes, using gas, which will be 
cheaper and more durable than clothing that 
we now wear. 


“Your interests will be better conserved 
through the type of state regulation you 
have had than through complete federal 
control which may come in the future if the 
gas utilities fail to cooperate with the pres- 
ent state regulatory bodies and attempt to 
obstruct their legitimate functions,” Andrew 
F. Schoeppel, chairman of the Kansas Cor- 
poration Commission. told school attendants. 


Technical papers on the general assembly 
programs, which were accompanied by illum- 
inated slides, included, “Fundamental Prin- 
cipals of Orifice Meters.” by A. D. MacLean, 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co.; Fundamen- 


W. H. Carson, dean of the College of En- 
gineering, delivering the opening session 
address. 
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T Is with great pride that we present this newest member of the famous SUNBEAM family. And 
| we believe you will acclaim the new Mohawk Gas-Firep Winter Air Conditioner when you 
examine its excellent features, and see the beauty of its Two-Tone, suede texture Placid Blue 
jacket that has gently rounded corners and a distinctive nameplate. Modest in cost, the Mohawk 
has a rugged cast iron heating element and is available in nine sizes, from 60,000 to 300,000 Bt u 
input per hour. Its special ribbon type burner assures a satin-smooth, uniform flame that burns 
gas dependably, economically and quietly. Write to us today for colorful literature, and 


for full facts on the new Mohawk Winter Air Conditioner. 


Copyright 1941, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Above (left to right): Lester J. Eck, Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; Burt R. Bay, Northern Natural Gas Co.; E. J. Boyer, Minneapolis Gas Light 
Co.: H. E. Peckham, new president, Midwest Gas Association: H. K. Wrench, Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; R. B. Searing, secretary-treas- 
urer, Midwest Gas Association: John K. Knighton, Servel, Inc.: George B. Benton, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


tal Principles of Displacement Meters,” by 
A. F. Benson, American Meter Co.. Inc.; and 
“Fundamental Principles of Regulators,” by 


K. R. D. Wolfe, Fisher Governor Co. 


Prize papers on, “What I Learned at the 
(1940) Gas Measurement Short Course,” 
were awarded as follows: First prize, $15, 
Sibyl McKay, Victor Gasoline Co., Tulsa 
Okla.; Second prize, $10, R. O. Cox, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; five third prize 
winners of $5 each, B. H. Fowler, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; J. J. 
Hickey, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Beeville, 
Texas; Geo. W. Smith, The Gas Service Co.., 
Joplin, Mo.; Herman C. Cowdery, Cities 
Service Gas Co., Joplin, Mo., and J. B. Reid- 
himer, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., El Dor- 


ado, Ark. 
s s 


Mid-West Gas Association 


GAS staff report by Craig Espy: New 
president, H. E. Peckham, of the Mid-West 
Gas Association, was officially inducted into 
ofice at the closing sessions of the 36th 
Annual Convention of the group held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 14, 15 and 16. 
He succeeds as president, C. B. Dushane, 
Jr., of the American Meter Co. Taking of- 
fice with Mr. Peckham are H. K. Wrench, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Ist vice presi- 
dent, T. E. Rooke, George D. Roper Corp.. 
2nd vice president and R. B. Searing, secre- 
tary and treasurer, the latter by reelection. 

New members added to the executive 
council are J. M. McIntyre, Northern Util- 
ities Co., E. C. Dean, Central Electric and 
Telephone Co., Elmer Cone, Ruud Mfg., 
Co., and E. A. Brown, Surface Combustion 
and Webster Engineering Co., K. R. D. 
Wolfe, Fisher Governor Co., was elected as 
afiliation representative on the Manage- 
ment Committee of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in behalf of the Manufacturer’s 
Section, with Lester J. Eck, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co.. being elected as representative 
for the Technical Section, E. H. Vieregg, 
Northwestern Public Service., Accounting 
Section, and Hal Gildersleeve. lowa-Nebraska 
Light & Power Co., Commercial Section and 
E. L. Fisher, United Light & Power Service 
Co., Industrial Section. 

Total registration fell just short of 300, 
the figure being an all-time record for at- 
tendance. Before retirement C. B. Dushane 
announced that the 1942 conference will be 
held in Sioux City, lowa, at approximately 
the same dates in April as the current 
meeting and that the next Ames Meter 
School will be held September 8, 9 and 10. 


Honorable George E. Leach, Mayor of 
Minneapolis, appeared before the group, with 
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H. K. Wrench giving a response to his ad- 
dress of welcome. In speaking on the sub- 
ject, “The Gas Industry Faces a Challenge,” 
T. J. Strickler, president, A.G.A., pointed 
out the fortunate position held by the gas 
industry. “Our operations are vitally im- 
portant,” he said, “in the prosecution of a 
program of intensified national defense and 
in rendering an essential service which is 
one of the backbones of an effective program 
of civil defense.” 

H. A. Watson, A.G.A.E.M., in discussing 
the CP Range promotion program pointed 
out that outmoded gas ranges were curtailing 
gas cookery in 8,000,000 homes. “Gas fuel,” 
he said, “is no better than the appliance it is 
used in.” George B. Benton, Minneapolis 
Honeywell, told of the mass advertising drive 
his company is making to sell the notion of 
automatic heating to the American public. 
The campaign, he said, is stressing the im- 
provements that have been made in automatic 
heating, the low cost of installing automatic 
heating and the low terms available. 


Willard F. Rockwell, Pittsburgh Equitable 


Meter Co., told about the place of the 
A.G.A.E.M. in the industry. In concluding 
remarks he said it is quite possible that the 
manufacturers could reduce prices at least 
10% if the gas association and the manu- 
facturers will cooperate in more complete 
standardization. Although there are millions 
of gas meters in service, he said, no meter 
manufacturer is able to manufacture meters 
for stock because of lack of standardization. 
He pointed out that the elimination of 
certain fittings, connections and other parts 
might cut the number of types by 50% 
which would automatically double the quan- 
tities of production of remaining types. 
John K. Knighton, Servel, Inc., talked 
about air conditioning from the viewpoint 
of human comfort, winter and summer, dir- 
ecting his remarks at the residential market. 
Gas-fired air conditioning, he said, will not 
immediately level-off your sendout, but it 
is the greatest single factor that can appre- 
ciably contribute to this ideal. The summer 
load represents plus business, he said. 
Speaking on the “Natural Gas Industry,” 


A few members of the Guild of Ancient Supplers of Gas Appliances, Skills, Gins, Acces- 

sories, and Substances get together in official business meeting at Minneapolis. Seated: 

J. H. Fagan, Carl Sorby, W. E. Derwent. Standing: Craig Espy, Chet D. Lyford, T. E. 
Rooke, L. E. Osmer, Paul Kreuch. 
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OUR CUSTOMERS mean too much for 

you to run the risk of their dissatisfac- 
tion because of tank troubles. So, when they 
buy water heaters, make sure they'll never 
see red by promoting heaters with tanks of 
Everdur. This strong copper-silicon alloy is 
absolutely rust-proof and highly resistant to 
corrosion. That means no rusty red water, no 


repair or replacement expenses due to rust and 


—in the final analysis—happier customers. 

With few exceptions, leading manufacturers of 
automatic gas water heaters have standardized 
on Everdur for non-rust models. From such a 
wide selection, you can choose one or several 
that will meet your water heater specifications. 

Remember ‘“‘EVERDUR METAL”! Rustless 
as copper and exceptionally strong, it is the 


most widely used non-rust tank material. one 


TANK METAL “2 


“EVERDUR” is a trademark of The 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Watersury, CONNECTICUT 
American Brass Company, registered 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. ¢ Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in the United States Patent Office. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Burt R. Bay, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
cited the development of new pipeline con- 
struction methods that have had a part in 
the extension of natural gas service and told 
about factors in the marketing field that have 
brought about the constantly broadened use 
of our product. 


A. B. Cameron, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
spoke on the “Development of the Domestic 
Market for Liquefied Petroleum Gas,” point- 
ing out that this industry enjoyed its most 
successful year in 1940 with 325,000 new 
customers established for the year, bringin« 
the total consumers to 1,125,000. He stressed 
greater cooperation between the industries 
and described the various distribution meth- 
ods employed by LP-Gas marketers. He re- 
commends that both industries work to the 
common end of selling gas as a universal 
fuel for all purposes. 


C. George Segeler, A.G.A., gave a talk cen- 
tering around the application of gas as a 
chemical agent. He had on display about 10 
products made from gas by customers of the 
gas company. William J. McNally of the 
Minneapolis Tribune spoke on the _back- 
ground of the present war. 


A Cavalcade of Gas presented scenes on 
the Master Craftsmen, History and _ Devel- 
opment of Gas, Early Salesmanship, Gas 
Cooking, Commercial Cooking. Water Heat- 
ing, Refrigeration. House Heating and Home 
Service. H. K. Wrench was presented as 
chairman of this portion of the program with 
E. Carl Sorby, Geo. D. Roper Corp., serving 


as master of ceremonies. 
The cast included L. C. Ginn. American 


Stove Co., A. T. Carrow, Cribben & Sexton 
Co.; R. L. Cox, Detroit Michigan Stove Co.; 
Elmer Cone, Ruud Mfg.. Co.; C. Speigel, 
Servel, Inc.; H. Gurney, Surface Combustion 
Co.; T. E. Rooke, Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
Frank Kuss, J. H. Fagan Co.; I. Tumler. J. 
H. Fagan Co.; L. A. Dubberke, Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co.; Jeanette Campbell, Ann 
Ertresvaag, Geraldine Lapping, Dorothy 
Heick, Ethel Myran, Lucile Werner, and 
Florence Cotharin, all of Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co. 


Among the reports presented at the con- 
ference were those of president Dushane and 
secretary Searing. Lester J. Eck brought 
the report about activities of the Technical 
Section of the A.G.A. and W. E. Derwent 
brought the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. The annual banquet and entertain- 
ment was held on the second evening of the 
conference. The family breakfast was held 
the morning of the same day. 


Appalachian Association 


Members of the Appalachian Geological 
Association with headquarters in Charleston, 
W. Va., held a joint meeting with the Engi- 
neers Society of Western Pennsylvania in 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, on March 
21, 1941. 


At a technical session jointly presided over 
by Gordon Gully, chairman of the oil and 
gas section of the Engineers Society, and 
J. R. Lockett, president of the Appalachian 
Geological Society, Dr. Richard E. Sherrill 
of the University of Pittsburgh presented a 
paper on stratigraphic oil traps in North- 
western Pennsylvania. Members in attend- 
ance regarded this paper, the result of sev- 
eral years of research by the Pennsylvania 
State Geological Survey, as the most com- 
plete paper ever delivered before a technical 
group in this section on the subject of strati- 
graphic traps. 

K. C. Cottingham, chief geologist of the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., with headquarters in 
Columbus, Ohio, gave a paper entitled “Some 
Fundamentals in Gas Production,” in which 
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he discussed from the practical standpoint 
many of the problems relating to measure- 
ment, transportation and control of natural 
gas. 
Mr. E. T. Heck of the West Virginia Geo- 
logical Survey discussed “Acidizing of Old 
Producing Gas Wells,” and gave statistics on 
production after the wells had been treated 
by the acidizing process, showing the great 
possibilities of increasing the production by 
treating certain types of old producing gas 
wells by this process. 

In the evening visiting members of both 
societies attended a dinner-dance in Hotel 
William Penn. Saturday morning J. V. Good- 
man of the Equitable Gas Co., Geological 
Department, conducted a group on an in- 
spection trip covering some of the company’s 
storage pools and explained how these de- 
pleted gas fields are now being used for gas 
storage reservoirs for the purpose of aug- 
menting the available gas supply during the 
peak load demands of the winter months. 

Virgil Bowyer of the Peoples Natural Gas 
Co. was in charge of arrangements for the 
meeting. 

fo] a 


P.C.G.A. Northwest Meeting 


Plans for the Northwest Conference of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association at Portland, 
Ore., are being prepared by president R. A. 
Hornby, president of the Association, and 
R. G. Barnett, vice president and general 


CALENDAR 


May 

A.G.A. Convention, Natural Gas Section 
—Dallas, Texas, May 5-8. 

Mid-West Industrial Gas Sales Council 
Spring Meeting — Fort Armstrong Hotel, 
Rock Island, Ill., May 8-9. 

National Metal Trades Association-— 
Palmer House, Chicago, IN., May 

Indiana Gas Association — French Lick 
“ont Hotel, French Lick, Ind. May 12 
an e 

Pennsylvania Gas Association—Skytop, 
Pa., May 12-14. 

A.G.A. Production and Chemical Con- 
ference—New York, N. Y., May 19-21. 

Western Metal Congress and Exposition 
ee Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., May 
19-23. 


Canadian Gas Association—Hamilton, 
Ontario, May 20-21. 

Natural Gas and Petroleum Association 
of Canada—Hamilton, Ontario, May 22-23. 


June 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers —- Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., June 3-5. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association Northwest 
Conference—Portland, Ore., June 9 and 10. 

L.P.G.A. Pacific Coast Section — San 
Francisco, Calif., June 9 and 10. 

Pacific Heating and Air Conditioning 
— Francisco, Calif., June 

Michigan Gas Association—Grand Hotel, 

| —— Island, Mich., June 30, July 1 
and 2. 


August 


Appalachian Gas Measurement Short 
Course—-Campus, University of West Vir- 
ginia August 18-20. 


September 
Mid-West Gas School and Conference 


—Ames, Iowa, September 8-10. 
Annual Convention, Pacific Coast Gas 
— Monte, Calif., September 
Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion—Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. Y., Septem- 


ber 11-12. 


October 


23rd Annual Convention, American Gas 
Association—Atlantic City, N. J., the 
week of October 20, 1941. 


manager of the Portland Gas & Coke Co., 
chairman of the program committee. 


The meetings will be held June 9 and 10 


in the auditorium of the Public Service 
Building. The conference will open at 
2:30 on Monday afternoon, June 9, in order 
to accomodate delegates from the South 
who will arrive on the Cascade on that date. 
Another session is planned for the evening. 
Two sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
June 10, and a conference luncheon will be 
served on that day. 


The dates were chosen in order to permit 
delegates to take part in the colorful Port- 
land Rose Festival which opens on Wednes- 
day, June 11. 

An imposing roster of prominent speakers 
identified with the Gas Industry has been 
arranged for the meetings. They include: 
Paul B. McKee, president of the Portland 
Gas and Coke Co.; R. A. Hornby, president 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association; W. E. 
Derwent, vice president of the George D. 
Roper Corp. and president of the Asso- 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers; R. E. Fisher, vice president 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; George 
S. Jones, general sales manager of Servel, 
Inc.; N. R. McKee. vice president of the 
Southern Counties Gas Co.; O. R. Dorr, 
general sales manager of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., and W. M. Jacobs, superintend- 
ent of sales of Southern California Gas Co. 


West Virginia Meter School 


A. F. Kraus, chairman for the Fourth 
Annual Appalachian Gas Measurement Short 
Course called a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee in Morgantown, W. Va., recently for 
the purpose of making plans and appoint- 
ing committee members for this year’s meet- 
ing. It was decided that sessions would be 
held on the West Virginia campus August 
18. 19 and 20, 1941. 


R. O. Borden as chairman of the Rules 
Committee presented a revised organization 
plan for the school which was approved and 
adopted. Under the new by-laws, an Exec- 
utive Committee was created to conduct the 
affairs of the school during -the vacation of 
the general committee and to appoint the 
membership of the general committee in ac- 
cordance to a fixed plan of employment 
distribution. 

The Executive Committee selected is as 
follows:—Three Year Term; G. R. Spindler, 
West Virginia University, chairman; A. F. 
Kraus, Peoples Natural Gas Co., and R. W. 
Hitchman, United Fuel Gas Co. Two Year 
Term; Stacy Jones, South Penn Natural Gas 
Co.; J. E. Overbeck, Columbian Engineering 
Corp., and Lawrence Hunter, Columbian 
Carbon Co. One Year Term; G. W. Harr. 
Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co.: 
Joseph M. Low, Hope Natural Gas Co., and 
T. K. Spalding, Owens-Libby-Owens Co. 


Sub-committees were also appointed to 
formulate plans and administer the affairs of 
the 1941 school. These include: Program 
Committee, J. F. Overbeck, Columbian En- 
gineering Corp., chairman; Housing and 
Registration, W. A. Staab, West Virginia 
University, chairman; Banquet and Enter- 
tainment, A. D. MacLean, Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Co., chairman; Exhibits, J. W. 
Allison, Monongahela West Penn Public Ser- 
vice Co., chairman; Publications and Merit 
Awards, G. R. Spindler, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, chairman; Publicity, R. S. Reed, Jr.. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., chairman; 
Educational, H. J. Wagner, West Virginia 
Public Service Commission, chairman; Prac- 
tical Methods, C. B. Heist, Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co., chairman. 
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The Wilshire Country Club golf course in Los Angeles, Calif., scene of the golf tournament to 
be held by the A.G.A.E.M. as a feature of their meeting June 3-5. 


A.G.A.E.M. June Meeting 


Members of the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufacturers this 
month are looking forward to the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting to be held at the 
Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles, June 3-5. 
The program committee, headed by R. G. 
Logue, vice president of the Ward Heater 
Co., has scheduled a series of events that 
will combine business and pleasure, and 
still allow time for the delegates to enjoy 
the many entertainment spots and _ points 
of interest that Southern California offers. 

The General Sessions program, which will 
open at 10 a.m. on June 4, and will be 
presided over by W. E. Derwent, president 


of the A.G.A.E.M., offers the following 
speakers: 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron—Address of 
Welcome. 


W. E. Derwent will then present his report 
on the activities of the Association during 
the past year. 

R. A. Hornby, president, Pacific Coast 
Gas Association, and vice president, Pacific 
Lighting Corp.—‘“Will your sales policies be 
war fatalities?” 

Wayne Smith, general chairman of the 
Manufacturers Section of the P.C.G.A. will 
extend a greeting from the Western manu- 
facturers to the visiting Eastern members. 

G. H. Green, president of the National 
Retail Hardware Association—“Are We Ov- 
erlooking An Opportunity?” 

C. E. “Deke” Houlgate, representative of 
the American Gas Association (for the mo- 
tion picture industry)—‘“Gas, Glamour and 
Gimme.” 

The balance of the general session will 
consist of the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, election of officers, and other business. 

To turn to the entertainment side of the 
program, the delegates will be taken on a 
trip to Catalina Island. This trip to the 
world famous Isle, 30 miles off the coast of 
Southern California, will be sponsored jointly 
by Southern California Gas Co., Southern 
Counties Gas Co., the A.G.A.E.M., and the 
Manufacturers Section of the P.C.G.A. 

Featured event of Thursday, June 5, will 
be the golf tournament to be held at the 
Wilshire Country Club, one of the most ev- 
clusive clubs in Los Angeles, which is con- 
veniently located within 10 minutes of con- 
vention headquarters at the Ambassador. 
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The golf course will be available for 
registered guests to play any time during 
the week of June 2nd. The course at 
Wilshire has a professional rating and has 
been the scene of three such events during 
recent years. 

Olin Dutra is the pro at Wilshire. Many 
will remember Olin as the winner of the 


U. S. Open in 1934 and in 1932 as the win- 
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ner of the National Professional Golf Asso- 
ciation tournament. 

The players will find the Wilshire course 
more than interesting, particularly the 440 
yard 18th hole, which has been included by 
the American Golf Association in their 
hypothetical All-American golf course. 


C.N.G.A. June Meeting 


Under chairmanship of H. E. Leedy of 
the Crane Co., the committee in charge of 
the program for the 1941 June Frolic of the 
California Natural Gasoline Association an- 
nounces the event will be held at the Riviera 
Country Club, Santa Monica, Calif., Satur- 
day, June 7. 

This annual sports-fun fiesta will find the 
daytime devoted to a sports program with 
the first of the golfers teeing off at 8:30 
A.M., a program of diversified sports events 
during the afternoon featuring a_ baseball 
game between the Majors and Independents, 
volley ball, horseshoes and badminton. Re- 
freshments will be without charge during 
the day. The evening program will feature 
a banquet to be followed by a specially ar- 
ranged show. 

a a 


N.E.G.A. Operating Division 


The Operating Division of The New Eng- 
land Gas Association will hold their meet- 
ing at the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass., 
on May 7. The meeting will feature a 
morning demonstration of methods of extin- 
guishing oil fires by water fogging, presented 
by the Rockwood Sprinkler Co., of that city. 

Discussion Conferences will be held in the 


RUGGED 


CONTROLS 


RELIABLE 
ACCURATE 
TROUBLE-FREE 


WATER HEATER CONTROLS 


THE TITAN VALVE AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


9913 Elk Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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afternoon, under the topics of Production, 
with Herbert C. Jones, New England Power 
Service Co., chairman; Distribution and Util- 
ization, under the chairmanship of T. F. 
Smith, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; and 
Meters, headed by George A. Palmer, New 
England Power Service Co. 

The evening session will feature three 
addresses; “The Use of Filters for Reducing 
Service Costs,” by H. D. Lehman, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co.; “The Use of Gas as a 
Chemical Agent,” by C. George Segeler, 
American Gas Association; and “Some New 
Facts on Liquid-Phase Gum,” by Dr. T. A. 
Mighill, Blackstone Valley Gas and Elec- 
tric Co.’ 

= ss 


California Meter Association 


The Southern California Meter Association 
held its monthly meeting recently on April 
17. The featured address was presented by 
J. B. Reddick of the Southern California Gas 
Co. under the title, “The Friction Factor in 
Pipe Line Flow.” In addition, a local mem- 
ber of the F.B.I. presented an_ instructive 
and interesting talk, “General Function and 
Operation of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation.” 

o s 


Canadian Gas Association 


The 34th Annual Convention of the Can- 
adian Gas Association is scheduled to be 
held in the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamil- 
ton, Canada, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 20 and 21. This meeting will be directly 
followed by the 18th Annual Convention of 
the Natural Gas and Petroleum Association, 
under the leadership of Major E. Sweet, K.C.. 
president of the Association, which will be 


held on May 22 and 23, also in the Royal 
Connaught. 

The Gas Association meeting, conducted 
by J. B. McNary, president, will feature ad- 
dresses by the following: John Keiller, Gas 
engineer, B. C. Electric Ry., Co.; A. J. 
Strain, Consumers’ Gas Co.; M. J. Gardner, 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consoli- 
dated; A. E. Lee, Servel Inc.. H. P. Nagel, 
Dominion Natural Gas Co., Ltd.; and Jessie 
McQueen, Home Service counsellor, Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 


Pacific Coast L.P.G.A. 


Plans for the second annual convention 
and exposition of the Pacific Coast Sec- 
tion, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, on 
Monday and Tuesday, June 9-10, in the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., are 
now complete, according to the announce- 
ment of Charles E. McCartney, chairman of 
the Pacific Coast Section. 

Monday and Tuesday morning will be 
given over exclusively to tours of the ex- 
position and its exhibits. The Monday af- 
ternoon program will consist of an address 
of welcome by Charles E. McCartney; an 
address by an executive officer, L.P.G.A., 
and three papers. One of these will be 
“Sell the Bloom of the Rose, Not the Seed,” 
by E. C. Sorby, promotion director, Geo. 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill. This will be 
especially prepared for dealers in fuel and 
domestic appliances, and will include cook- 
ing a meal during delivery of the paper. 
Facts and figures on relative cost of LP-Gas 
and competitive fuels will be presented. 

C. L. Parkhill, vice president, Parkhill- 
Wade, Los Angeles, will present an_illus- 
trated paper titled, “A Survey of the LP- 


Gas Internal Combustion Engine Market.” 
The final paper on the program will b 
a joint presentation by Max Anfenger, safety 
engineer, and Dr. O. W. Johnson, both o! 


Standard Oil Co. of California, titled “Phys- 


ical Properties of LP-Gases,” a repeat-by- 
request paper from the meeting in Fresno. 
Calif., last October. 

Monday evening will be for feast and 
fun at the usual banquet. The entertain. 
ment will be called the “Frisco Frolic,” and 
will present headliners of stage and radio. 

The entire program for Tuesday after- 
noon will be devoted to an LP-Gas safety 
and fire demonstration. 

Special transportation arrangements have 
been made for those attending from outside 
California. Special L.P.G.A. cars will be 
attached to fast trains to San Francisco 
from points in Washington, Oregon, Nevada 
and Arizona. Likewise, members attending 
from the East and Midwest will gather in 
Chicago and travel to San Francisco as a 
group in special L.P.G.A. cars while those 
attending from the South and Southwest, 
will meet in New Orleans and at points en 
route and travel in a body. 

Those desiring detailed information con- 
cerning exhibits in the 60 booths, the con- 
tion program, transportation arrangements, 
etc., may communicate with John H. Kunkel, 
secretary, 332 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles. 


The steel industry owes much to gas. Ges 
has made a place for itself in the newspaper 
plant and in the finest potteries. It has cre 
ated new efficiency tests in the automobile 
factory. It has proved its efficiency for the 
brewer and the distiller. It makes sausages 
and helps build battleships. 


THURMADUKE 


The Greatest Food Warmer 
Invention in 10O Years 


Here’s a “natural” for gas promotion. A new food warmer 
that: 1. Keeps each food at temperature best for it; 2. 
Maintains flavor; 3. Cuts shrinkage loss; 4. Reduces gas 
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bill 2/3; 5. Installs more economically; 6. Is built in all 


sizes; 7. Is designed by a modern artist; 8. Is priced at- 
tractively low; 9. Burns free of odor and carbon monox- 


INVESTIGATE Thurmaduke. Send for Catalog 


ide. 


“G” and special proposition for gas companies. 


DUKE MFG. CO. 


THURMADUKE IS PROTECTED BY U.S. 
PATENTS, SO BASICALLY NEW IS ITS 
PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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N opportunity which seldom comes 

to light with the operation of gas 
distribution companies — that of mak- 
ing the public an interested figure with 
the improvement of various shops and 
facilities—was heartily seized upon by 
Laclede Gas Light Co. of St. Louis, Mo., 
when the firm recently completed a 
modern new meter repair shop at Gra- 
vois and California avenues in the 
southern section of the Missouri me- 
tropolis. 


Operations Publicized 


Instead of leaving the greatly-im- 
proved facilities for all meter opera- 
tions to show up merely as better serv- 
ice, the company publicized the new 
shop and every step of its operations 
widely—with a newspaper photo series, 
invitations to customers to attend a 
“orand opening,’ and a special folder 
on the shop for those customers inter- 
ested in the mechanical end of their 
gas supply, 

Unchanged for more than a decade, 
the meter shop is now a pleasant-to-the- 
extreme place in which to work for 
Laclede’s 27 meter shop repairmen, 
well-lighted, comfortable, and cool 
through the formerly oppressive sum- 
mer months, when temperatures for- 
merly reached over the 100° mark. Ac- 
cording to Alfred Hirsh of the com- 
pany “The meter crew can now enjoy 
the same advantages as customer serv- 
ice men in our main building.” 

The former incandescent-bulb light- 
ing of the shop has been replaced with 
modern daylight illumination provided 
by shielded fluorescent tubes, one with- 
in 3 or 4 ft. of every working surface. 
There are no dim spots in the shop, 
and the light provided eliminates the 
heat from old-style 150-watt electric 
light bulbs. 

The shop is heated through the win- 
ter months by unit gas heaters, six of 
which provide warmth for the shop 
rooms which do not contain heating 
apparatus for mechanical work. Two 
million B.t.u. per hour is provided, 
with three heaters equipped with 
double louvres, to permit admission of 
outside air or recirculation as desir- 
able, The shop foreman has the respon- 
sibility of keeping the meter shop com- 
fortable, and it is possible for him to 
exhaust all collected odors within a 
15-minute period. 

The former wooden benches, which 
had been used for more than 10 years 
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Laclede Builds New Meter Shop 


for all operations, have been replaced 
by polished steel work tables, which 
permit extreme cleanliness, reduce fire 
danger, and can be easily moved as 
needed. Convenient tool drawers, and 
a large-capacity locker for each table 
give each man an individual control 
over his equipment. 

Where foul odors were constant in 
the meter-cleaning room, the atmos- 
phere is kept pleasant by construction 
of a galvanized metal exhaust duct 
over the oakite tank for boiling off 
meter cases, which carries off odors as 
quickly as they are released. Immersed 
heaters are installed in the oakite tank 
for heating the unit, providing for a 
smooth temperature under any condi- 
tions. 

Another improvement for the re- 
moval of fumes accumulating in the 
stripping room is a galvanized metal 
hood over each stripping bench, with 
a forced-draft system which whirls re- 
leased fumes out into the outside air. 
Prior to this installation, the stripping 
room had to be partitioned off from 
the rest of the building. More outside 
lighting and better breathing condi- 
tions are the result of the new system. 


On each bench is an individual motor 
for independent operations, a_ tight 
hood over the soldering irons, and a 
vertical stack for removing flux fumes, 
and burner heat. Hoods are thickly in- 
sulated, and have a sealed air chamber 
for keeping heat concentrated under the 
hood, rather than dissipated through 
the shop, 


More Features 


More features include heat in the 
prover room, where Minneapolis- 
Honeywell thermostats keep tempera- 
ture within a 2° range for better over- 
night testing of finished meters (a 
standard practice now), a humidifying 
tank for air in provers, providing 
100% saturation at all times, and a 
new all-stainless metal oil-leak test 
bench where meters can be tested both 
with air pressure and submergence in 
water for inside and outside leaks. 

In each step, Laclede engineers were 
motivated by a desire for more com- 
fort for employees, this in turn giving 
rise to more efficient and larger pro- 
duction of work. The shop has cut time 
on all operations from 10% to 25%. 


Details of improvement in the work benches, now set at right angles to the windows. 
Fluorescent light, hoods over soldering iron and individual ventilating systems are more 
improvements. 
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Today’s big spa 
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SELL THEM A WARD... ie il 
MAKE THEM FRIENDS OF GAS FOR LIFE = | ad — 


We build floor furnaces exclusively. ..62 models, both 
automatically and manually controlled. There is a 
Ward Floor Furnace for every type of installation. 
Automatic models feature Bé/t-in Thermo-Control, an Tid a : : 
accurate thermostat that is part of the furnace... Auto- | yl #5 Zl Mee We 
matic Safety Pilot, which shuts off gas flow immediately | : a 
if flame is extinguished... Cradle Circulator, which 
makes air movements steady and continuous. 


The furnace is built of heavy gauge rust-resisting 
iron. Guaranteed for ten years, it will give a lifetime 
of heating service. 


Ward Floor Furnaces 
Are A.G.A. Approved 


YOUR LOAD IS AS GOOD AS THE APPLIANCE YOU SELL 
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Ward’s vented, automatic, circulating warmth will help you 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


This catalog will help you decide the 
advantages of Ward Floor Furnaces to 
your merchandising department and 
as ‘‘salesmen”’ of your gas. Just ask us 
for a copy and we'll send it along, 
with our latest price list. 


win permanent heating revenue from these homes 


This year are you planning to make the most of your big opportunity in 
those new and already built small homes where your load is not protected 
by permanent, automatic furnace heat? 


The practical way to do it is with the Ward Floor Furnace. Wards 
deliver completely automatic, circulating warmth at a price that overcomes © 
first cost sales resistance. A Ward doesn’t require a basement and, being 
entirely self-contained, gets around difficult installation problems. 


Here’s a gas furnace that wins 100% approval from gas companies be- 
Cause it operates entirely on gas. No wires. No juice. No electrician. 


Wards bring the finest in clean, efficient gas heating within reach of 
moderate income homes. They’ve been winning friends for gas for the 
past 32 years... since 1909. 


Like to have a look at our catalog? 


WARD FLOOR FURNACE 


WARD HEATER COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 


oe sake sicntdead furnace 


There’s a big demand for an entirely self-con- 
tained, completely automatic floor furnace so 
... whether or not you carry another line... 
you need Wards. The various parts of Ward’s 
Bilt-in Thermo-Control assembly (pictured 
_* here) are hooked up as a comp plete unit, tested 
~*~ and re-tested at the factory before instal 

~ in the furnace. The entire as em n sly, 
"built-in and controls, : 
ge te fii seinch: There a are no extra external I parts, — 


THE 1941 All Gas 


Factory Representatives—A. S. KINCAID, Southern Manager, P. O. Box 5, Dallas © J. H. STUBBINS, 300 East 68th Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. 
H. C. SANDERSON, 207 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh ¢ L. E. KIRKPATRICK, 1700 15th St., Denver, Colo. © LEON M. TAYLOR, 3200 Main St., Dallas 
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More Kettles Kicked Out 


N this department of our March issue 

we carried an account of United Gas 
Corp.’s 1939 and 1940 “Kick Out the 
Kettle Campaigns,” promising ourself 
to write T. E. Hawkins, manager of 
United Gas Corp.’s Sales Promotion 
and Advertising Division, for further 
information on the 1941 campaign re- 
cently completed. Mr. Hawkins has re- 
sponded with the following facts, for 
which we extend him our thanks: 


United Gas Corp.’s Third Annual 
“Kick Out the Kettle’ Campaign of 
all-service selling, featuring the sale of 
automatic storage water heating serv- 
ice, accomplished new gains for the 
company from the standpoint of its 
dealer coordination sales program. 

For three years now, the company 
has conducted this winter water heat- 
ing campaign, each time tying in with 


SALES( 
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its plumber-dealer allies in an effort to 
achieve the maximum of increased gas 
use for water heating. This year, the 
campaign was directed particularly to 
the sale of automatic water heating to 
residential and commercial customers 
who had no water heater whatever, or 
who had a water heater using a fuel 
other than gas. 

As a single campaign, the resu!ts 
of this Third Annual “Kick Out the 
Kettle” Campaign were impressive. A 
total of 3063 “new-use” water heaters 
were sold, of which 2909 were to resi- 
dential customers, and 154 (including 
sterilizers) to commercial customers. 
Of the total of 3063, 2092 sales were 
to old customers, which brought them 
to a use of gas for water heating for 
the first time in their present locations. 
Nine hundred seventy-one automatic 
storage water heaters were sold to cus- 
tomers in new construction. 


Vented 
Unvented 


SIZES: 
20,000 B. t. u. 
to 


60,000 B.t. u. 


LOUISVILLE 


Gentlemen of the A.G.A. Natural Gas Convention 


Have you seen the New 1941 Peerless Gas Heating Equipment 
lines? Truly an array of outstanding equipment to choose from. 


PEERLESS CIRCULATORS 
A Complete Line 


No. 7741-C Circulator 


Place your orders now. Early orders will assure delivery. 
You get many Exclusive Features in Peerless Circulators. 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 


With Radiants 
Without Radiants 


New Models 
Have Chrome 


Trim 


KENTUCKY 


An analysis of the campaign as com- 
pared to, preceding “Kick Out the 
Kettle’ campaigns, and to the 193: 
campaign prior to the launching of the 
“Kick Out the Kettle” theme, is inter- 
esting. In the table below is shown how 
the percentage of dealer sales, com- 
pared to company sales, in the com- 
bined programs has varied. 


7% TT TT 
1938 1939 1940 1941 


Company ... 10 25 10 12 

eee 90 79 90 88 

One of the most accurate measures 
of success in a campaign of this type 
is a comparison of the sale of “new- 
use” and replacement installations. 
The following table illustrates this 
point: 


1938 1939 1940 1941 

New use... 952 1954 1523 3063 
Replacement . 510 533 675 ~~ 613 
Total... . 1462 2487 2198 3676 


Increases in total sales are, perhaps, 
the best index of the value of a selling 
method. A glance at the over-all totals 
in the table above shows the 1941 
sales of “new-use” and replacement 
water heaters were more than two and 
one-half times what they were in 1938, 
and one-third larger than in 1940. 

The Company was aiming, however, 
at a more specific end—the increase of 
new gas use through water heating un- 
der a program of co-ordinated dealer- 
company selling. Again, the figures 
tell the story. Following the “new- 
use’ line across, it becomes apparent 
that “new-use” sales in 1941 were 
nearly three and one-half times as 
great as in 1938, when the emphasis 
was not so sharply placed on new use 
and before the coordinated dealer- 
company selling program had reached 
full swing. 

Whatever the Company’s future pol- 
icies may become, it is quite certain, 
from the present outlook, that one 
of them will be encouragement of 
dealer coordination in the sale of 
“new-use water heating. 


California Cooks Classified 


The gas companies in Southern Cali- 
fornia are especially adept at dream- 
ing up cooking schools for assorted 
classifications of individuals. Their 
latest effort was a cooking contest for 
men only, which was staged at Barker 
Bros. in Los Angeles on March 19. 
Forty contestants, with dishes ranging 
in scope and variety from sour dough 
biscuits to Paella a la Vallenciana, did 
their stuff on a bank of gas ranges set 
up in Barker Bros. model kitchen. 
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“Defender” 
Valve 
Type 
IHF 
A.G. A. Approved 
It’s a 


Product 


PIPE TO THERMOSTAT 
ON HEATER, IF ANY. 
iF NO TO 
BURNER DIRECT 


HOT WATER _, 


When the water reaches an excessive temperature 


IT SHUTS OFF THE GAS! 


The KITSON "Defender" is designed to do this— in fact, antici- 
pates it by completely shutting off the main gas supply just below 
the danger point. 


This valve offers complete insurance against the consequences 
of "sticky" thermostats because it shuts off the main gas supply 
before any physical damage can be done, and keeps it shut 
off until the cause of the thermostat trouble can be investi- 
gated and removed. 


Thus, positive protection is assured against the stress on tanks, 
flooded basements 
and other dire con- 

peau sequences possible 

in an over-heated 
ciottsn arses. domestic water sys- 
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tem. 
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WATER INLET 
ALSO 


OUTLET. 


\¥ PROVE it for yourself. We will 
\N be glad to send any gas com- 
ee N pany a sample of the KITSON 
= N '‘Defender'’ for examination 
_ —- - N and test. Be sure to specify 
ia N , 
acme gn Se) the size. 
— N Also ask for Catalog "A" cover- 
. e i N ing the complete line of Kitson 
ea RIE , 
N gas industry brass fittings. 
ene 
INSTALLED IN HOT WATER 1. Ss 


HOW IT OPERATES 


The KITSON "Defender" Emergency 
Gas Shut-off Valve can be installed at 
the hot water outlet in direct contact 
with the heated water at the top of 
the tank. Note the long stem, insuring 
that the chemical fuse within is in di- 
rect thermal contact with the water in 
the hottest zone at the top of the tank. 
Immediately the temperature of the 
water reaches its safety limit beyond 
the set shut-off temperature of the 
thermostat, the chemical fuse melts, 
and the valve shuts tight, cutting off the 


KITSON COMPANY 1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUTLET FITTING 


main gas supply to the water heater 


burner. The real protection there- 
fore is that its puts the finger on os ; T S 1 4 
a faulty thermostat. , 


Simply and quickly the chemical fuse EMERGENCY 
cartridge can be renewed when the SHUT-OFF 


thermostat trouble is repaired. 


The KITSON "Defender" Emergency 4 A S 4 A L % E 


Gas Shut-off Valve offers positive and 


complete protection for automatic @ SAFETY CONTROLS for MAN- 
water heating. That is why many gas UAL and AUTOMATIC WATER 
companies specify it as standard HEATERS e QUALITY BRASS 
equipment. GOODS for GAS, WATER and ALL 
PLUMBING USES. 
Since 1897 
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Shown in the picture, whipping up an 
angel food cake, is Walter Benjamin, 
a 76- -year oldster, who brought his own 
egg beater; and the group back of him, 
watching his efforts, are, left to right. 
Gladys Price, home economics director 
of Southern California Gas Co.; Pru- 
dence Penny, Los Angeles Examiner 
home economist; and Mary Counselor. 
director of Kitchen Round Table at 
Barker Bros., who acted as judges. 
This latest event is just one in a long 
series. Thinking back, we can remem- 
ber when the Los Angeles companies 
gathered together a group of dealer ap- 


pliance salesmen, dressed them up in 


white aprons and chef’s hats and pitted 
them one against the other in a baking 
and broiling demonstration. Cakes by 
the score were the principal product of 
this effort. 

Another recent gas promotional ef- 
fort was a children’s cooking school 
open to both boys and girls. Sponsored 
by Southern California Gas Co. in sev- 
eral suburban centers of the company’s 
central division, the project met with 
an amazing response on the part of the 
youngsters. The cooking school consist- 
ed of a four-weeks’ course which was 
topped off with a cake baking contest, 
the climax of which was undoubtedly 
a great gang of tousel-heads clamoring 
to “lick the pans.” 

= 8 


“Smog” 


“Smog,” we have learned from our 
correspondent in Pittsburgh, is made 
up of tiny particles of dirt that become 
wet with moisture and hang in the air, 
forming a black fog. The dirt comes 
from soot and smoke emitting from 
Pittsburgh’s industrial and domestic 
chimneys and smokestacks. 

Needless to state this distasteful sub- 
stance is something to be eliminated— 
through the use of gas heat. Most re- 
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YOU NEED FOR SAFE, SILENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF GAS-FIRED BOILERS, 


WARM AIR FURNACES, ETC. 


This General Controls T-30 Gas Heat- 
ing Package Set is one of the most 
popular of America’s most complete 
line of automatic gas heating package 
sets. It includes a humless Type K-3B 
Gas Valve, the new, handsome T-70-1 


Trimtherm, transformer, and 30 feet of 
wire. Night shut-off and heat anticipa- 
tion available. Similar sets are avail- 
able for wall and radiant heaters and 
gas-fired steam radiators and also for 
use with butane gas. 


WRITE FOR NEW 1941 COMPLETE CATALOG 


450 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ONTROLS 


267 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


cent event to make Pittsburghers awai - 
of “smogless” gas heat was the oper. 
ing of “The Pittsburgh Home” in Bala- 
win Manor, Public thought turned 1, 
the advantages of using gas heat i), 
“The Pittsburgh Home” because Be 
rone & Lind tied up its opening and 
the advantages of gas heat with Pitts. 
burgh’s feverish interest in the city’s 
“anti-smog”’ campaign. Publicity mer 
stressed first the location of the hom: 
“above the ‘smog’ line—in the health 
spot of Pittsburgh”; and secondly of 
having an air-filter unit connected to 
the gas furnace, so that it filled the 
home with clean, healthful, gas heat. 


For Commercial Cooks 


We were interested to learn of the 
commercial cooking demonstrations 
being presented by the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Gas Light Co., wherein we despatched 
a letter to that company in an effort to 
quench our curiosity. We now thank 
W. H. Ligon, industrial sales manager, 
for his kind reply to our request and 
quote him as follows: 


“For years gas companies have staged 
cooking schools for housewives and do- 
mestic users of gas. So much good has 
come from these schools that we decided 
to try a commercial cooking demonstra- 
tion for the benefit of our restaurant own- 
ers, operators, and chefs. 

“We have a mailing list of approxi- 
mately 400 larger hotels, restaurants, and 
institutions, to whom we sent three mail- 
ing pieces, inviting them to attend our 
cooking demonstration which was held in 
the afternoon in the Blue Flame Room of 
the Atlanta Gas Light Co. The total at- 


tendance was 156. 


“The purpose of this demonstration was 
to prove to our restaurant customers the 
value of low temperature roasting. We 
wanted to show by actual demonstration 
the savings in meat shrinkage and also to 
show that low temperature roasting gives 
juicier, better flavored roasts. 


“Before a committee of restaurant own- 
ers, two roasts of about the same size 
were weighed and placed in the oven un- 
der chain and padlock; the time, gas me- 
ter reading, and temperature setting of 
heat controls were noted. For convenience 
a large indicator was placed on the test 
dial of the meter. Later when the roasts 
were done the audience witnessed the re- 
moval of the roasts as well as the weigh- 
ing, checking of time, temperature, etc. 
The shrinkage of each roast was computed 
on a blackboard. Following are the fig- 
ures in an actual test: 


Fast Roasting Slow Roasting 


550 degrees Temperature 300 degrees 
17 lbs. 1014 0z. Weight Before 16 Ibs. 81% oz. 
13 lbs. 8 oz. Weight After 14 lbs. 
4 lbs. 2% oz. Difference in Weight 2 Ibs. 814 oz. 
12:15 P. M. Time In 11:15 A. M. 
2:00 P. M. Time Out 2:30 P. M. 
23.6% % Shrinkage 15.3 % 


“We found most of our customers were 
enthusiastic over such a demonstration 
and learned later that many of them 
wished they had taken advantage of this 
opportunity by sending more of their 
kitchen employees.” 
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Tus fellow Dawson overdoes things a bit—it’s true. But it’s 
also true that gas refrigerator advertising has steamed up a lot 
of folks to the point where they’re glad to have a salesman 
call and go to work on them. 

Surveys prove more and more people every year are turning to 
Servel Electrolux for its exclusive operating advantages—per- 
manent silence, continued low operating cost, freedom from wear. 


Consistent Advertising Policy 
Pays Dividends 
Servel’s national advertising has contributed to this trend 
by sticking to a single, fundamental policy for fourteen years: 
tell the simple facts about Gas 
Refrigeration . . . why it’s dif- 
ferent, why it’s better. 


Since this policy has been 
so. successful in winning in- 
creasing public acceptance, 
national Gas Refrigerator ad- 
vertising in 1941 will continue 
to tell the same story, in a 
new way: ‘“‘Servel Stays Silent... Lasts Longer—because it 
freezes with No Moving Parts.”’ 


Gas Companies Profit Many Ways 


Your Gas Company can take fullest advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for going ahead with Gas Refrigeration by making sure 
every member of your community gets this message. Use your 
local newspaper, outdoor, radio and direct mail advertising to 
tie in with the national campaign. : 
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INDUS TT 
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@ Thomas R. Weymouth, vice president of 
the Columbia Gas and Electric Corp., re- 
tired from service on April 1. An outstand- 
ing figure in the nat- 
ural gas industry for 
many years, Mr. Wey- 
mouth was a member 
of the Natural Gas 
Association of Amer- 
ica since 191], and, 
since its merger, a 
member of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, 
serving as chairman of 
the Natural Gas Sec- 
tion in 1938-39. 

Mr. Weymouth has 
been a leader of or- 
ganized research activ- 
ities in the gas indus- 
try and has made many contributions of vital 
importance to the industry’s progress. As a 
member of the Main Technical and Research 
Committee of the A.G. A. and chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Gas Measurement, he 
has made valuable contributions to this 
group's research program. 

He conducted experimental work to deter- 


T. R. WEYMOUTH 


mine the deviations from Boyle’s Law, car- 
ried on research on the extraction of gaso- 
line from natural gas, cooperating with Col. 
George A. Burrell in the development of 
the process for extraction of gasoline by 
means of activated charcoal, and contributed 
largely to the research work on the under- 
ground storage of natural gas. 


e@ Secretary of War Henry Stimson recently 
named four more engineers to the special 
technological committee which is helping the 
Army draft civilian defense plans. Among 
those named was W. Cullen Morris, vice 
president of the Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York. Mr. Morris was appointed as a 
representative of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. He is a member of the Association’s 
Committee on National Defense. 


@ LeMoyne Dabbs, for the past two years 
associated with Carl Lawrence in the test 
laboratory of the Atlanta Gas Light Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., has joined the Geo. D. Roper 
Corp. as a sales representative working with 
District Manager W. L. Plummer out of At- 
lanta. Mr. Dabbs graduated from Mississippi 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS 
CORP. 


PIPE LINE 
CONTRACTORS 


OIL - GAS - GASOLINE - WATER 


Also Heavy Construction 


CHICAGO e TULSA @e HOUSTON 


State College in 1936, and was associat d 
with the Mississippi Public Service Co., ©1- 
gaged in handling industrial and commerci,l 
gas sales previous to his association with t'e 
Atlanta company. 


e H. H. MeMurray was recently appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C. Re 
becomes an associate of Wilmot Squier, a:- 
vertising manager. Mr. McMurray has a 
background of ten years experience as retai| 
salesman, sales floor supervisor and special 
promotion supervisor. He is a graduate of 
DePauw and National universities. 


© George L. Roach, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Servel, Inc., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the “Evansville Meets 
the Challenge” program sponsored by the 
Evansville, Ind., Chamber of Commerce, it 
has been announced by F. B. Culley, gen. 
eral chairman of the movement. 


Mr. Roach will aid in recruiting and will 
direct the 150 or more individuals from the 
classified business and professional groups 
who will effect direct contact in the promo- 
tion of a greater civic spirit and an expanded 
Chamber of Commerce program of activities. 


@ The Hanlon Award, highest honor in the 
natural gasoline industry and one of the 
ranking merit awards in the petroleum indus- 
try was conferred April 24 on Alois P. 
Kremser, assistant director of research and 
development, Standard Oil Co. of California, 
San Francisco, at the Twentieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Natural Gasoline Association 
of America at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, 
Texas. 


Mr. Kremser was the fifth recipient of the 
Hanlon Award which is conferred each year 
at this convention for outstanding meritorious 
service to the natural gasoline industry. 

Presentation was made by George P. 
Bunn, Phillips Petroleum Co., president of 
the Natural Gasoline Association, in the 
crowded main ballroom of the hotel. The 
citation of merit read in part: “....To your 
original formula for analyzing mathematically 
the operation of the absorption process, we 
owe much of our present understanding of 
stripping, rectification and heat transfer, all 
of which are fundamental elements in the 
production of natural gasoline and liquefied 
petroleum gases.” 


@ A. Earl Wyatt, Laclede Gas Light Co.’s 
personnel director. recently was appointed 
regional director in the National Defense 
Commission’s training-in-industry program. 
The letter confirming his appointment as a 
national defense man was signed by Sidney 
Hillman, a labor member of the OPM. 
Wyatt’s services are being lent by Laclede 
Gas Light Co. to the government. 

Mr. Wyatt will head training activities in 
an area comprising Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and the western part of 
Tennessee. The first step in organizing the 
defense training-within-industry will be to 
select a committee of advisers, two union 
and two management representatives, to 
work with Wyatt. In addition, a panel of 
federal agency heads and personnel men will 
be formed to help plan the program. 


e@ W. A. Hudson, former general manager 
and head of the homeheating and appliance 
sales division of the Laclede Gas Light Co. 
of St. Louis, resigned his position effective 
April 1, according to an announcement by 
L. Wade Childress, president of the board 
of directors of the company. 

Mr. Hudson was appointed househeating 
supervisor in charge of domestic gas burner 
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The Right 
Combination 


FOR 
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A Kurxon Evectric DIAPHRAGM GAs VALVE and a 
Klixon snap-acting Thermostat make a perfect pair for 
controlling gas heaters. The valve is as quiet as a mouse 
no noise, no humming, no chattering, no sticking. Be- 
cause it contains no solenoids. It is thermally operated 
by a simple, foolproof and _ scientifically calibrated 
thermostatic disc. 


You can have Klixon Gas Valves with “Puff Bleed” 

—standard—or “‘Constant Bleed” at no extra cost. Klixon Gas Valves come in sizes ranging from 38” through 
And a simplified arrangement for manual opening with 1%" 1. P.S. with 1000 cu. ft. top capacity Current consump- 
automatic recycling upon power resumption is avail- tion is only 5 watts when open. Valves are available for all 
able at slight anti pit types of gas and all types of heaters. 


iain ‘ad Room Thermostats are available with deluxe cases—in 
Klixon Room Thermostats—also operated by the gold, chrome, ivory or walnut finish—with or without Ther- 
Spencer Disc—are simple, sensitive and dependable. mometer or in art brown cases without thermometer and with 


They contain no delicate or exposed live parts. They are Hi-Low” numbered adjusting dial. 
vibration-proof and non-radio-interfering. They in- Valves and thermostats sold separately or in complete pack- 


sure close control at all times. Can be used for heating, aged sets. 


cooling or both. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT COMPANY e 804 FOREST STREET, ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Other Klixon gas controls available. Send for catalog. 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT, OFF. 
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conversions and gas heating furnace sales on 
October 10, 1939, where he remained until 
May, 1940, when he was advanced to sales- 
manager in charge of general appliance and 
heating sales. He also conducted salesman- 
agement exhbiitions and cooperative promo- 
tions with St. Louis heating and catering 
firms. R. J. Vandergriff has been appointed 
to take his place. Mr. Hudson did not an- 
nounce plans for the future. 


@ The Gas Appliance Society of California 
and the Electric Appliance Society of North- 
ern California have jointly announced the ap- 
pointment of Richard 
W. Hurff, of San 
Francisco, as new 
managing director of 
both organizations. An 
expanded program of 
activities will be 
launched immediately 
throughout northern 
and central California. 

A statement issued 
by Louis J. Breuner, 
state president of the 
Gas Appliance Socie- 
ty, and Harry A. 
Saxe, Jr., state pres- 
ident of the Electric 
Appliance Society, an- 
nounces that this program will include the 
following: 


R. W. HURFF 


“Improve Unit operations to make them 
more valuable to Unit members, the trade 
and state societies; guide Society campaigns 
to make them more representative, more pro- 
ductive and more profitable for all; coordi- 
nate suggestions of members for expanding 


and strengthening the activities of the so- 
cieties; and further cooperative relationships, 
which have been mutually beneficial, among 
manufacturers, distributors, retailers and 
utilities.” Mr. Hurff has for the past eight 
years been associated with the sales depart- 
ment of the San Francisco Division of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


@ The promotion of Fred R. Schroeder of 
Shreveport, La., to the position of superin- 
tendent of the Geological department has 
been announced by officials of Union Produc- 
ing Co., an associated company of United Gas 


Pipe Line Co. 


Mr. Schroeder, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, first started working for Union 
in 1930 as a geological scout. He worked in 
this capacity in the East Texas field during 
its boom years, 1930 through 1934, moving to 
Shreveport at the end of that time. In 1937 
he was transferred to the general offices in 
Houston, returning to Shreveport in Feb- 
ruary. 1940, when the general office of United 
Gas Pipe Line and its associated companies 
were moved there. 


© Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. was elected vice 
president in charge of employee relations of 
the Southern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., at a meeting of directors, fol- 
lowing the annual stockholders’ meeting April 
16. Mr. Wadsworth and E. N. Simmons, 
controller of the company, were elected to 
the board of directors at the annual meeting, 
filling two vacancies on the board. This an- 
nouncement was made by F. S. Wade, pre3i- 
dent. Other officers and directors were re- 
elected. 


Mr. Wadsworth, personnel manager of this 
company and the Southern Counties Gas Co., 
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G.W.WADSWORTH E. N. SIMMONS 


has been identified with the gas industry in 
Southern California since 1921, when he was 
employed by Southern Counties Gas Co. in 
the orifice meter department. He was secre- 
tary to the vice president and general man- 
ager for about five years, and in 1927 left the 
company’s employ to vecome assistant finan- 
cial adviser to the Republic of Haiti under 
the auspices of the American State Depart- 
ment. He returned to Los Angeles in 1930 to 
take up personnel work with the Southern 
Counties Gas Co., and in the fall of 1936 
took over the personnel work of the former 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. In the 
spring of 1937 he became personnel manager 
of the Southern Counties Gas Co. 


Mr. Simmons, controller of the Southern 
California Gas Co. since 1937, entered the 
employ of the former Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corp. in 1909 in the auditing depart- 
ment. He became assistant auditor in 1922 
and general auditor in 1925. 

Mr. Simmons has been active in account- 
ing sections of the American Gas Association 
and Pacific Coast Gas Association, and is a 
member of the management committee of the 
accounting section of the A.G.A., and past 
chairman of the accounting section of the 


P.C.G.A. 


e@ A farewell luncheon was recently tendered 
to Winfield B. Carson, who is retiring from 
active service as secretary of the Philadelphia 
Co. and its subsidiary companies after more 
than 42 years of continuous service. He was 
employed on July 1, 1898, as secretary to the 
president of the Consolidated Gas Co. of the 
city of Pittsburgh. Mr. Carson was elected 
secretary of the Philadelphia Co. and the 
Equitable Gas Co. in 1901, and subsequently 
secretary of the other associated companies. 
He also served as vice president of companies 
subsidiary to the Philadelphia Co. for a num- 
ber of years. | 

At the luncheon, E. W. Washabaugh, 
assistant secretary, acted as toastmaster. Mr. 
Carson was presented with a watch suitably 
engraved as a token of appreciation of his 
associates’ many pleasant years with him and 
for his utmost consideration of the welfare of 
his subordinates. 


e R. E. Easton, president of the Santa 
Maria Gas Co., Santa Maria, Calif., was elect- 
ed a director of the Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, at the annual meeting of 
the board of directors held recently. He suc- 
ceeds Fred Champion, who retires from the 
board. All other officers and directors were 
re-elected. 


@ It was recently announced that H. M. 
Freet, heating engineer in charge of the 
sales and service of gas heating and air con- 
ditioning appliances division of the West 
Ohio Gas Co., Lima, Ohio, for the past 15 
years, has been promoted to a position as 
district manager in charge of offices at Wapa- 
koneta, St. Marys and Celina, Ohio. Mr. 
Freet will succeed William S. O’Brien, who 
has held the position for 14 years. 
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feature 


CP Model 6385 exemplifies three of the most striking 
developments in modern gas range design — High 
Broiler — Top Griddle — Divided Top. 


Provides Many Advantages 


* True low-temperature cooking at 250° 
* Eliminates shrinkage—saves food 
* Fast oven preheating at low fuel cost 


* Oven lights itself when control is set 


— WEDGEWOOD'S extra heavy spun 
WEDGEWOOD Gas Ranges glass tuelsaving insulation keeps kitch- 
Gain New Friends for Gas ens cool in summer. 
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Obituaries 


Kay C. Krick 


Kay C. Krick, age 71, former general con- 
tracting agent for the Logan Gas Co. and its 
successor, the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., prior to his 
retirement in 1931, died recently at his home 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

During his active business life in Colum- 
bus, Mr. Krick was vice president and di- 
rector of the Logan Gas Co., the Preston Oil 
Co. and the Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; director of 
the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank and its 
successor, the Ohio National Bank. He was 


a charter member and had served as director, 
vice president and president of the Natural 
Gas Association of America; was a member 
of the American Gas Association, co-organ- 
izer and director of the Ohio Gas Associa- 
tion and its successor, the Ohio Gas and Oil 
Men’s Association; a member of the West 
Virginia Gas Association and of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. 


Henry S. Battin 


Henry S. Battin, who had been an execu- 


tive of the United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., for many years, died re- 
cently in Miami, Fla. He was 80 years of 
age, having retired from active service in 
1929. At the time of his retirement he was 
executive assistant to the general superin- 
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tendent of U.G. 1, having started with tha 
company in 1898. 

Mr. Battin came from a family that hai 
been identified continuously with the gas ir 
dustry since 1844. His grandfather, Josep’ 
Battin, built the Albany (New York) Ga- 
Works during that year, being at the time 
one of the few builders of gas works in the 
United States. Joseph Battin also built the 
gas works at Syracuse, N. Y.; Charlestown. 
S. C.; Paterson, N. J.; Elizabeth, N. J., and 
Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Battin’s father was superintendent o! 
the Scranton Gas and Water Co. for a num 
ber of years, and Mr. Battin’s first work in 
the gas business was with that company. 
From there he went to Chicago in 1883. 
where at that time they had one of the larg. 
est carburetted water gas plants in the coun- 
try. He went to U.G.I. directly from Chi- 
cago in 1898. 


Frank L. Chase 


Frank L. Chase, vice 
president and general 
manager of the Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas, died recently 
fo a heart attack 
which he suffered on 
a train just outside of 
Memphis, Tenn.. For- 
merly with the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Mr. 
Chase had been the 
president and _ chair- : 
man of the Natural a 
Gas Section, Ameri- F. L. CHASE 
can Gas Association, 
and was very active in the National Petro- 
leum Institute. At one time he was connected 
with the Central Contract & Finance Co., a 
pipe line company. 


John Barneson 


Capt. John Barneson, one of the most 
colorful figures in the California oil industry, 
passed away at his home in Burlingame on 
February 25. 

At the time of his retirement, for ill 
health, about 13 years ago, Capt. Barneson 
was president of the General Petroleum Co. 
He built the first oil pipe line from Coalinga 
to Monterey and then began an organization 
which evolved in 1912 into the General Pe- 
troleum Company. which he headed until 
his retirement. : 


George W. Ratcliffe 


George W. Ratcliffe, retired president of 
the Manufacturers Light and Heat Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and a leader in the natural 
gas industry for 38 years, died at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., recently. 

He has been active in the affairs of various 
gas and oil associations, and in 1932-33 was 
chairman of the Natural Gas section of the 
American Gas Association. 


Daniel J. Schoenberger 


Daniel J. Schoenberger, 53, vice president 
of the W. J. Schoenberger Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, died suddenly April 4, at Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Mr. Schoenberger, a native Clevelander, 
joined his brother, William J., in the manu- 
facturing business there in 1920. He served 
overseas with the United States Army in the 


World War. 
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United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
Fills Defense Needs 
NITED Gas Pipe Line Co., one of the larg- 


est natural gas transmission companies in 
the world, recently began regular deliveries 
to a large army camp in the vicinity of Alex- 
andria, La., where gas requirements are ap- 
proximately the same as those of a city of 
30,000 population. At the same time the 
covernment and United conferred on gas re- 
quirements at other projected camps. 

Unusually large demands have not been 
limited to the army and navy in the case of 
the United Gas system, although it serves 
natural gas to naval bases, army and navy 
air fields and army camps in the Gulf South 
area which comprises parts of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida. Many 
industries engaged in the production of ma- 
terials and supplies vital to the defense pro- 
cram have been calling for more natural gas. 

Boat yards along the Gulf coast, machine 
plants, refineries, cement and lime compan- 
ies, the many electric generating plants which 
rely upon natural gas as a source of energy 
—and many others have called for increased 
amounts of natural gas to aid them in meet- 
ing defense requirements. 

In a recent interview R. H. Hargrove, gen- 
eral manager of United Gas Pipe Line Co., 
said, “We are proud of the part this area and 
the natural gas industry is now playing and 
of the fact that they are prepared to play an 
even greater part in meeting the demands 
of our National Defense program.” 


New Remington Plant 
To Use Natural Gas 


The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., an- 
nounced recently the signing of a contract 
with the United States Government for sup- 
plying natural gas to the small arms manu- 
facturing plant now being built by the gov- 
ernment to be operated by the Remington 
Arms Co. at Lake City, just east of Inde- 
pendence. Mo. 

It will be necessary for the Gas Service Co. 
to construct approximately nine miles of 8-in. 
gas main to supply the plant. Work is to be 
started on the line, to cost approximately 
$100,000, as soon as possible. 

Total annual consumption of gas at the 
Remington Arms plant is expected to total 
approximately 600,000,000 cu. ft. The maxi- 
mum winter day will be about 4,000,000 cu. 
ft., the maximum month about 68.000,000 cu. 
ft. and the minimum month about 35 000,000 
cu. ft. Gas is to be used for all fuel pur- 
poses. Its principal use will be for heating 
and processing purposes. 


San Diego, Calif., Company 
Trains Own Welders 


As new welders are needed by the Gas Dis- 
tribution Department of the San Diego Gas 
and Electric Co., San Diego, Calif., selected 
men are given a four-week training course by 
foreman F. G. H. Elliott. Classes are held in 
the gas distribution department’s tool shed 
and last all day. 

“The majority of our welders.” explained 
Elliott, “are men who have had no previous 
training. Periodically all of our welders are 
called in and given proficiency tests, and in 
addition, samples of each man’s welds are 
taken in the field at least once a month, with- 
out previous notice. This company’s welding 
school was established in 1923. Not only are 
the men trained in actual welding practices; 
they are also taught the safe handling of all 
welding tools and apparatus.” 
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T the finish of a close race among 

all the gas companies in the United 
States and Canada, the Roanoke Gas 
Co., Roanoke, Va., led by E. V. Bow- 
yer, new business manager, captured 
the coveted CP Ranger Club National 
Best Performance Award for the out- 
standing performance in promoting the 
sale of CP gas ranges in 1940. Dealer 
sales played an important part in help- 
ing this manufactured gas company 
make its outstanding record. 


For selling the greatest number of 
CP ranges per 1000 domestic meters 
in seven divisions and eight regions, 
15 gas companies were presented with 
handsome silver and walnut Victory 
Trophies by commanding director 


George L. Scofield . 
Winning companies in 1940 were: 


Divisional Winners 

Division I—Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Division [I—United Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas. 

Division I1I—Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Division 1V—Central Indiana 
Muncie, Ind. 


Gas Co., 


Roanoke Gas Co. Wins CP Award 


Division V—Roanoke Gas Co., Roanoke. 
Va. 

Division VI—Florida Public Utilities Co.., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Division VII— Atlanta Gas Light Co., 
Newnan, Ga. 

Regional Winners 

Region I—The Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Region Il1—Republic Light, Heat & Power 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Region II11—Georgia Public Utilities Co.., 
Augusta, Ga. 

Region 1V—Western United Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Region V—Minneapolis Gas Light Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Region VI—Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, Fort Collins Division. 

Region VII—NMississippi Public Service 
Co., Amory, Miss. 

Region Vill——-Washington Gas & Light 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

* 2 


Canadian Repressuring Bill 


Authorizing the lieutenant-governor-in-coun- 
cil to grant an exclusive franchise to a cor- 
poration to take and dispose of waste gas in 
Alberta gas and oil fields for the purpose of 
restoring and maintaining pressure, a_ bill 
was reported through committee of the Al- 
berta legislature. 


Modern Profitable 


UTILITY 


Heating Equipment 


Uni-Therm forced-air basement 


and closet furnaces. 


Sol-Air floor and dual register furnaces. 
Thermaflo forced-air circulating heaters. 
From a dependable source of supply. a 


See our line at Dallas during A.G. A. 
Convention. Mr.W.V. Fitch in charge 


Baker Hotel 


UTILITY FAN CORPORATION 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


4851 S. Alameda Street 
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General 


Inventory Control Methods —A report 
recently issued by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York, N. Y. The report is based 
on data contributed by a number of indus- 
trial companies that are believed to have 
developed sound practices of controlling in- 
ventories of supplies, direct materials, and 
finished goods. It is not intended to cover 
the control of work-in-process inventories, 
nor does it apply to the merchandise control 
policies of retailers and wholesalers. 


Petroleum Facts and Figures—The 1941 
or seventh edition, published by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. The volume, in its 
nearly 200 pages, includes the whole range of 
the petroleum industry. The new edition of 
this reference book follows previous editions 
in form, but contains dozens of new tables 
and brings up to date, with many 1940 fig- 
ures, practically all tables from 1937 and 
1939 editions. : 


Accident Facts — The Preliminary 1941 
Edition of the National Safety Council’s an- 


nual statistical yearbook. It is sent to you in 
response to the demand for prompt, though 
incomplete, information on 1940 accident 
totals. The regular edition, containing analy- 
sis of every phase of the accident situation 
will be off the press as usual in June. 


Dangers and Health Hazards of Fire 
Gases—By Harold Joe Davis, B. Sc., Safety 
Engineer, 3927 East Admiral Place, Tulsa, 
Okla. This booklet includes comments on 
Action and Behavior of Fires, Reactions of 
Materials Under Fire Conditions, Materials 
Capable of Producing Lethal Fire Gases, 
Gas-Sampling Apparatus, Laboratory and 
Field Tests for New Materials, Reactions 
of Combined Fire Gases, Postponed Collapse 
from Fire Gases, Two-Fold Dangers of Fire 
Gases and Materials, Chemicals and Gases 
That Are Dangerous to Life Under Fire 


Conditions. 


The Petroleum Industry — An economic 
survey; by Roland B. Schuman, 297 pages, 
cloth, charts and tables; published by Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 
$3.00. An examination of present-day aspects 
of the petroleum industry, written by the 


GREENLEE PUSHERS 
ON THE JOB! 


These photographs, taken right out on the job, 
show how easy it is for one or two men to push 
pipe underground with Greenlee Hydraulic Pipe 
Pushers. Write today for new Pusher Bulletin S-117, 
telling how you can lower underground pipe instal- 
lation costs on every job. 


1. Here is the Greenlee No. 790 pushing 3-inch 
pipe under U. S. Highway 51 without disturbing the 
pavement or traffic. 


2. Two Greenlee No. 795 pushers with 75-ton pres- 
sure each, set up to push 36-inch concrete duct 70 
feet under two railroad tracks. 


3. Shown here is a Greenlee Pusher pushing pipe 
under the concrete flooring in an industrial plant 
without moving machines or tearing up the floor. 
4. This shot shows a Greenlee No. 790 in the third 
sub-basement of a Chicago hotel pushing 168 feet 


under Michigan Boulevard. This tough push on an 
angle was made in 9 hours. 


GREENLEE TOOL CO. 
1700 Columbia Ave. Rockford, Illinois 


— 


head of the University of Oklahoma’s De. 
partment of Business Management in an 
effort to interpret the problems and _ the 
spirit of the American petroleum industry 


for the lay reader. His approach is prac. 
tical and interpretative. 

My Country ’Tis of Thee—The Use and 
Abuse of Natural Resources, by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Eleanor Bowman, and Mary Phelps, 
335 pages, cloth, maps, charts, line drawings 
and half-tones; published by The MacMillan 
Co., New York, N. Y.; $3.50. An approach 
to the problem of reputedly dwindling natur- 
al resources—soil, coal and oil, based upon 
the study, thoughts, and feelings of three 
educators who have travelled and seen for 
themselves. After due process of thought 
they reach the conclusion that conservation 
lies in “national planning” and “democratic 
collectivism.” 

Lifelines of the Axis Oil Supplies — 
a map, 20 by 20 in., published by Petroleum 
Press Bureau, 91/93 Bishopsgate, London, E. 
C.2., England; 2.6d. postpaid (about 52c). 
Svecially prepared map illustrating the prin- 
cipal routes along which the Axis Powers 
draw their oil supplies, with location of 
more important European oil fields, refin- 
eries, and coal-oil plants. 

Public Relations — A summary of Lec- 
tures and Discussions is being published of 
the short course, conducted by the Ameri- 
can Council of Public Relations held in New 
York in January. This volume will contain 
the views of the thirty-one prominent leaders 
of current public relations problems. The 
number of copies will be listed by the num- 
ber of advance orders received. The vol- 
umes will cover Consumer Relations, Public 
Opinion and Propaganda, Government Rela- 
tions, Industrial Relations, Principles, Prac- 
tices and Procedures sections. The price is 
$5.00 and orders can be placed with Ameri- 
can Council of Public Relations, 365 Guinda 
St., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Elements of the Petroleum Industry— 
519 pages, charts, tables, line-drawings; pub- 
lished by American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York, N. Y.; $5.00. 


Sabotage, How to Guard Against It— 
by Harry Desmond Farren; 56 pages, pub- 
lished by National Foremen’s Institute, Inc.. 
Deep River, Conn.; 50c. 


The American Year Book, 1940 — 
Edited by William M. Schyler and Albert 
Bushnell Hart; 1079 pages, cloth, tables, 
published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York, N. Y.; $7.50. Twenty-sixth issue of 
an always-helpful reference volume which 
presents the American scene for the passing 
year, and tells what happened in 27 major 
fields, such as history, government, econom- 
ics, business, social conditions, science, and 
the humanities. This volume presents history 
in the making. It tells not only what hap- 
pened, and often why it happened, in the 
petroleum industry, the U. S. Army, high- 
way development, mechanical engineering. 
federal and state governments, congress and 
legislature, taxation, sculpture, chemistry. 
literature, education, motion pictures, etc. 
The new edition has overtones of war and 
its probable economic effects. 


Technical 


Geology of Avoyelles and Rapides 
Parishes — Geological Bulletin No. 18, pub- 
lished by the Department of Conservation. 
Louisiana Geological Survey. 


Investigation of Concentration of Eco- 
nomic Power—Prepared for the Temporary 
National Economic Committee by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The booklet deals 
with natural gas and natural gas pipe lines 
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for every HEATING Jf 
_ es d POWER need , 


ae John Zink Burners and Floor Furnaces actually convert gas fuel into usable heat. 


JOHN ZINK BURNERS 


John Zink Low Pressure Gas Burners show by test to be the most efficient and 
economical burners for installation in DOMESTIC FURNACES . . . HEATING 
BOILERS, and POWER BOILERS .. . for schools, public buildings, hospitals, 


institutions, etc. 


AEE The John Zink 50,000 B.t.u. Floor Furnace will produce full capacity for years to 
: : come—one-port gas burner eliminates Gas Port Stoppage and gives FULL burner 


: capacity. 
: oe tt ~ . See Our Exhibit ... Booth No. 154, Pacific Heating and Air 
That Amazin S Conditioning Exposition— San Francisco, June 16th-20th. 


JOHN ZINK 


FLOOR FURNACE REPRESENTATIVES IN: 


New York, Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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LOCATE 
GAS LEAKS 


With a 


HEATH 
VEGETATION 
SURVEY 


Ask Those Who Use It* 


A Few of Our Satisfied 
Clientele 


Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
Penn Western Gas & Electric Company 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
Providence Gas Company 

Cities Service Company 

Stone & Webster Service Corporation 
United Light & Power Company 

Niagara Hudson Power Corporation 

New York Power & Light Corporation 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

New England Gas & Electric Association 
Jersey Central Power & Light Company 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company 

Electric Bond & Share Company 

City of Duluth, Minn., Water & Light Dept. 
Dayton Power & Light Company 

Central Illinois Light Company 

Consumers Power Company 

The Detrcit Edison Company 

Iroquois Gas Corporation 

Indiana Gas Utilities Company 

lowa Public Service Company 

Jacksonville Gas Company 

Kings County Lighting Company 
Metropolitan Utilities District, Omaha 
National Utilities Company of Michigan 
North Shore Gas Company, Waukegan, III. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
Peoples Water & Gas Company, Miami Beach 
Public Service Company of New Hampshire 
Republic Light, Heat & Power Company, Inc. 
Savannah Gas Company 

Southern Counties Gas Company of California 
Seattle Gas Company 

Northwest Cities Gas Company 


*Names of additional users on request. 


Watch for Us 
This Summer in 


Your Neighborhood 


HEATH 
TREE SERVICE INC. 


“The Personal Tree Service” 


572 Washington St. 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


in the United States, covering the importance 
of natural gas as a natural resource, the 
size and importance of the natural gas in- 
dustry, the concentration and control of 
natural gas pipe line mileage, ownership by 
large industrial utility interests, etc. 


Bibliography of Articles and Reports on 
the Industrial and Commercial Uses of 
Gas—Published as Industrial Service Letter 
No. 32 by the American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. This 
bibliography is classified and arranged by 
magazines alphabetically and covers’ the 


period from Jan. 1, 1940 to Jan. 1, 1941. 


Separation of Gases by Distillation— 
By Martin Shepherd, in the March Journal of 
Research of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. In this Journal Mr. Shepherd des- 
cribes the apparatus and general procedures 
used at the Bureau for the separation of 
gases by distillation and rectification at low 
temperatures. The subject is treated from 
two viewpoints—analytical separation. and 
the preparation of pure gases. Although dis- 
tillation has been used industrially for a long 
time, its application to gas mixtures in the 
laboratory is relatively recent. most of the 
development having taken place during the 
last 20 years. 


Rubbers, Natural and Synthetic — A 
paper given by J. W. Schade, director of 
research of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
before the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences, reproduced in 
mimeographed form and now available upon 
request to the Public Relations Department 
of the Company in Akron, Ohio. The paper 
presents a comprehensive discussion of the 
entire field of natural and synthetic rubbers, 
their properties and applications. 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics 
—Published by The Chemical Rubber Co., 
1900 W. 112th St.. Cleveland, Ohio. An 
authoritative reference work containing over 
2200 pages of scientific data compiled by 
specialists of recognized leadership, now of- 
fered at $2.50 a copy. 


Exploration Geophysics — By Dr. J. J. 
Jakosky; 786 pages, buckram, 430 charts, 
line-drawings, and half-tones; published by 
Times Mirror Press, 110 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; $8.00. A compilation 
of fundamental principles and application 
of exploration methods for the use of scien- 
tists, teachers, production engineers, field 
men, and others. Presents detailed expo- 
sition of various theories, principles, tech- 
niques, and pieces of equipment employed in 
such methods as magnetic, gravitational, 
electrical, seismic, geochemical, drill-hole 
surveying, etc., with critiques, applications 
estimates of costs, and other pertinent in- 
formation. More than 50 experts contributed 
to the volume. The author is dean of Univer- 
sity of Kansas School of Engineering and 
Architecture. 


Gas Regulation — E. L. Mathy. Welding 
Engineer, March, 1941. pp. 19-21. Gas regu- 
lators are frequently thought of as being 
used only in connection with welding or 
domestic and industrial gas uses. These 
applications, however, represent only two of 
many uses; many scientific, medical and 
military activities are dependent upon gas 
regulation for their success. Regulators of 
this nature and their work are described. 


Piping Design — W. Goodman. Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning, March, 1941. 
pp. 145-148. A universal chart for the 
solution of problems of flow in pipe lines was 
first presented in the October, 1940 HPAC 
and is republished in this issue on p. 156. 
For gases and vapors, the chart is applicable 
only as long as the change in pressure is 


relatively small so that the density may |e 
regarded as substantially constant. In this 
article a simple modification is presented 
whereby the universal flow chart may he 
applied even to the case where large changes 
in pressure and density occur in the flowing 
gas or vapor through the use of a corrected 
pressure drop. 


Flow in Piping—W. Goodman. Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning, March, 194}. 
pp. 155-156. Because of their convenience. 
charts are widely used for sizing piping sys- 
tems. The universal flow chart shown on p. 
156 eliminates the need for a separate chart 
for each fluid as it is based on Reynold’s 
numbers and is universal in scope as lone 
as the flow is turbulent and not streamline. 
This may be determined by a simple equa- 
tion, and except for oil, flow is turbulent 
for most of the cases encountered in com- 
mercial engineering work. The chart can be 
used not only to size a pipe for a given rate 
of flow and pressure drop, but also to deter- 
mine the rate of flow for a given pipe size 
and pressure drop, or the pressure drop for 
a given pipe size and rate of flow. A par- 
ticularly helpful use of the chart is in deter- 
mining the pressure drop for several differ- 
ent pipe sizes, 


Calculating Supercompressibility Fac- 
tors — R. L. Cochran. Petroleum Engineer. 
March, 1941, pp. 34, etc. Method of deter- 
mining deviation from Boyle’s Law for gas 
in Grapeland field, Texas. 


Construction and Maintenance Stan- 
dards for Pipe Line System—-A. D. Greene. 
Petroleum Engineer, March, 1941, pp. 127. 
etc. Handbook compiled by United Gas 
Pipe Line Company contains set of stand- 
ards, which, revised and enlarged each year. 
has proved invaluable aid to operating 
personnel. 


Safety in Pipe Line Construction — 
A. W. Breeland. Petroleum Engineer, March, 
1941, pp. 139-144. First stop in minimizing 
accidents is wise selection and proper train- 
ing of workmen—maintenance of equipment 
in good operation condition and adequate 
supervision are factors of equal importance. 


Pipe Line Communication Practices— 
L. E. Adler. Petroleum Engineer, March, 
1941, pp. 146, 147. Value and application 
of communication to petroleum industry dis- 
cussed from viewpoints of the executive and 
technical officials. 


Application of Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
to Pipe Line Construction and Mainte- 
nance — F. C. Hutchison. Petroleum Engi- 
neers, March, 1941. pp. 81-84. Wrinkle. 
bending, welding, beveling, reclaiming pipe, 
and fabrication of special fittings principal 
uses for oxy-acetylene flame. 


Phase Diagrams of Methane and 
Ethane Hydrates — 0. L. Roberts, E. L. 
Brownscombe, L. S. Howe and H. Ramser. 
Petroleum Engineer, March, 1941. pp. 55-62. 
Phase diagrams have been determined for 
the methane-water and _ ethane-water  sys- 
tems in the temperature range from 10° to 
60° F. (-12.2° to 15.6°C.). The equilibria 
studied included: (a) vapor-liquid hydrate; 
(b) vapor-ice hydrate; (c) liquid-liquid hy- 
drate. Compressibility factors for ethane 
vapor have been determined in the pressure 
range from 5 to 35 atmospheres at 32° and 
54°. (0° and 12.2° C.). Heats of forma- 
tion of methane hydrate and of ethane hy- 
drate from vapor and water and from vapor 
and ice have been calculated from the fore- 
going equilibrium data correcting for the 
deviation of the gases from the ideal gas 
laws. The composition of the hydrate has 


been found to be CH:.7H.O and C.H¢.7H:20. 
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WE ARE HAPPY TO REPORT 


RESULTS 


A man-size problem—supplying new or expanded gas service to 
18 or 20 military concentrations, virtually overnight! The demand 
at Ft. Ord alone was for 400 thousand cubic feet per hour, while 
the forts around the San Francisco Bay area—Funston, Scott, Baker, 
Barry, Mendell and Cronkite—required anywhere from 6 to 60 
thousand each. Among the air bases, Moffett Field at Sunnyvale 
required 23 thousand cubic feet, while Hamilton Field in Marin 
County required another 18 thousand per hour. Beside these, there 
were the Naval Supply Depot, Benecia Arsenal, Mare Island navy 
yard, air bases at Stockton and Salinas and a considerable number 
of other defense jobs—all requiring either new or increased gas 
supply—and all requiring that delivery be made by a certain, 
definite date! So far, the P. G. & E. has a perfect record for having 
the gas available, and getting it delivered on time. Moreover, in 
our present projects of supplying Mather Field and the new 
Fresno air base—and whatever other defense work may be 
assigned to us—we intend to continue matching promise 


with performance! 
& 


< * 
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P-G-" E) paciric cas & Evectric co. = 
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PROVED 


IN THOUSANDS 
OF INSTALLATIONS 


MACRICK 
CHART 
CLOCKS 


e Stay Accurate in Service 
e Cut Maintenance Costs 
e Reduce Clock Inventory 


e ONE CLOCK GIVES YOU 
10 ROTATION SPEEDS 


In the past three years thousands of Mac- 
nick Clocks have been installed in clock- 
operated recording instruments of all kinds. 
Many large companies have bought hun- 
dreds of Macnick Clocks, knowing that the 
reduced operating and maintenance costs 
would soon pay for the change-over. 
Macnick Clocks are hermetically sealed— 
safe for life from corrosive gases, moisture, 
and dust—and do not require periodic 
cleaning. They run for eight days on a 
single winding, and are wound by a sin- 
gle stem. The easily replaceable bearings 
are perpetually oiled. 

Interchangeable converter gears—changed 
without removing the clock from the in- 
strument—aive the choice of 10 chart rota- 
tion speeds ranging from once in two hours 
to once in.seven days. Thus, it's econom- 
ical to standardize on Macnick Clocks be- 
cause one clock meets all of your require- 
ments and your clock inventory is cut to 
the bone. 

Start your economy change-over program 
now—order Macnick Chart Clocks. 


Send for Bulletin 104-A 


and Arcco Chart List 


AMERICAN 
RECORDING CHART CO. 


3113 East 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
510 South Lansing Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Pacific Gas and Electric 
Awards Annual Trophies 


HE James B. Black trophy for outstanding 

sales achievement during 1940 was won by 
the Humboldt Division of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco. The trophy con- 
sists of a beautifully mounted silver plaque 
and is retained by the winning division until 
another division is declared winner. 

Award of the trophy is an annual event 
throughout the PG&E sales organization. 
Basis of the award is the best sales record in 
load building and control of sales expense. 
The trophy serves the inspirational purpose 
of promoting employee enthusiasm and a 
spirit of friendly rivalry in sales accomplish- 
ments between the company’s various divi- 
sions. 

In winning the 1940 Black trophy, the 
Humboldt division narrowly defeated both 
the Shasta and San Joaquin Power divisions. 
Past winners have been the Shasta division 
in 1937, the 1938 winner was the San Jose 
division, and the North Bay division won in 
1939. 

The H. M. Crawford trophy awarded by 
the PG&E to the division sales manager 
with the year’s best record of accomplish- 
ment in securing cooperation of localized in- 
dustry groups for business development was 
won in 1940 by L. J. Brundige, sales manager 
of the company’s Sacramento division. 

This is the second year in succession that 
Mr. Brundige has won the Crawford trophy. 
The award is based on the highest. efficiency 
in organizing dealers to participate in indus- 
try development campaigns and personal in- 
itiative and resourcefulness in conducting 
local cooperative sales activities. 


Milwaukee Campaign Staged 
By Natural Gas Pipe Line 


The Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America 
recently mailed letters to the entire resident 
group of Milwaukee county. Included was a 
copy of their full-page advertisement which 
has appeared in Sunday editions of the Mil- 
waukee newspapers. Both letter and adver- 


tisement pointed out that local fuel interests 
were organized to fight the entry of natural 
gas and urged the people to write to their 
state senators and representatives asking that 
natural gas be allowed to come into Mil- 
waukee. 

Also enclosed was a map of the county, 
the names of the state legislators for the vari- 
ous districts, completing the company’s first 
wholesale effort to appeal to the public in 
behalf of natural gas. 


Servel Aids National Defense 
With Consumer Cooperation 


How Servel, Inc., gas companies and the 
consumer are cooperating with the Govern- 
ment’s Office of Production Management in 
conserving aluminum for national defense is 
described by George S. Jones, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of Servel, in 
announcing a new window display which has 
been distributed to the company’s accounts. 


With the gas refrigerator as the center of 
the display, two placards explain how Servel 
is cooperating with the O.P.M. to conserve 
aluminum and that trays of other material ap- 
proved by the government are now being 
manufactured and will be supplied at the 
earliest possible moment. (See cut below.) 

One poster is based on the “American Way” 
quarterly campaign now being conducted by 
the American Gas Association Refrigeration 
Committee. 

The aluminum trays which have been re- 
moved in compliance with the O.P.M. order 
have been replaced by trays made of a dur- 
able paper composition with a sign on the 
remaining trays stating that “The aluminum 
for the missing trays is doing its job for na- 
tional defense.” Red, white and blue stream- 
ers run from the facsimile trays to the dis- 
play posters. 

The original O.P.M. order stated that manu- 
facturers and dealers are allowed one alumi- 
num tray in refrigerators of less than six feet 
capacity; two trays from six to ten feet 
capacity and four trays for those with capac- 
ity of ten feet or more. It also stipulates that 
aluminum trays must not be sold separately. 
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The patriotic “American Way” window display distributed by Servel, Inc., to its accounts 
to assist them to show the public how the aluminum ice cube trays which have been 


removed from the gas refrigerators are aiding national defense. 
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Gas Utility Revenues Show 
Decrease in January 


TT’ HE revenues of manufactured and natural 

gas utilities totalled $91,621.500 in Janu- 
ary, a decrease of 1.4% from the figure of 
$92,947,500 reported for January, 1940, which, 
however, was a month of abnormally low tem- 
peratures, it was announced recently by Alex- 
ander Forward, managing director of the 
American Gas Association. Revenues of the 
manufactured gas industry aggregated $35,- 
157.200 for the month, a decrease of 0.7%. 
The natural gas utilities reported revenues of 
$56,464,300, a decrease of 1.9% from Janu- 
ary, 1940. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
January amounted to 37,949,600,000 cu. ft., a 
decrease of 0.6%, while natural gas sales for 
the month were 151,963,100,000 cu. ft., an in- 
crease of 1.4%. Sales of manufactured gas 
for domestic cooking, water heating, refrig- 
eration, etc., were 1.4% below a year ago, 
while sales for house-heating purposes regis- 
tered a loss of 7.2% over the preceding year. 
Natural gas sales for industrial purposes 
amounted to 65,134,400,000 cu. ft., an in- 
crease of 8.3% from the figure reported in 
January, 1940. Sales of natural gas for gen- 
erating electric power aggregated 13,787,000,- 
000 cu. ft., an increase of 6.8% from 1940. 
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Natural Gas Conversion 
Into Acetylene Studied 


The conversion of natural gas into acety- 
lene is one of the projects now receiving ex- 
tensive study by Texas chemists, according 
to Dr. E. P. Schoch of the University of 
Texas. Speaking recently before the Texas 
state finance committee, Dr. Schoch revealed 
also that production of acetic acid, which is 
used extensively in manufacture of cellulose 
plastics, may be commercially attractive in 
the near future, using natural gas as the raw 
material. 

“We have been working many months on 
our process,” said Dr. Schoch, “and it is al- 
most ready for a final test. Germany is now 
using a variation of this process, and we are 
going to test both methods and then, on mak- 
ing a final decision, we will be ready to go. 
It not only will vastly increase the use of our 
natural gas, but it will enable us to stop gas 
wastage.” 
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“Old Gas Bill’ Contest 
Winners Announced 


In response to the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co.’s recent offer of $5 for each of the five 
oldest bills issued by the PG&E, or its prede- 
cessors, the five winning prizes went to Rob- 
ert W. Cross, Pacific Mutual Building, Los 
Angeles, for a bill issued by the San Fran- 
cisco Gas Co. on September 5, 1855; William 
A. Koch, San Anselmo, for one issued on 
October 1, 1860; Hugo B. Goldsmith, San 
Francisco, for one issued on February 1, 
1862; LeRoy Kale, Stockton, for one issued 
by the Stockton Gas Co. on February 23, 
1863; Ignatius K. Skelly, San Francisco, for 
one by San Francisco Gas Co., April 1, 1863. 
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Civil Service Examinations 


NEW drive for engineers was begun by 

the Civil Service Commission on April 7, 
with the announcing of an engineer examina- 
tion which includes all branches of engineer- 
ing except chemical, metallurgical, marine, 
and naval architecture. The positions pay 
from $2600 to $5600 a year. Applications will 
be rated as they are received at the Commis- 
sion’s Washington office until June 30, 1942. 
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Wherever electric current is needed for the pre- 
vention of electrolysis on pipe lines, our new 
specially developed slow speed super power unit 
will prove economical and dependable. More than 
ever this new unit has the slow speed, simplic- 
ity, and few moving parts characteristic of all 
JACOBS cathodic plants. Plenty of reserve 
power for any increased future requirements, 
insuring lower operating speeds, greater econ- 
omy and added years of service. Its larger size 
means less maintenance cost per mile. 


Hundreds of miles of Pipe Lines are 
being protected by Jacobs 
Engine Units. 


* 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


JACOBS NEW SUPER MODEL 


Four-Cylinder Pipe Line Cathodic Protection Unit—Natural Gas, Butane or Gasoline 
Operated—Designed, Patented and Manufactured Exclusively for Pipe Line Service. 


Write for Prices and Descriptive 
Literature 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 
Generator 

GENERATOR CAPACITY—500 to 5000 watts D.C. 

AMPERES—Maximum 150—volts 10 to 40 

R. P. M.—500 to 800 (direct connected) 

Engine 

4 CYLINDER—200 cu. in. displacement 

SPEED—500 to 800 R.P.M., normal (positive fly- 
ball governor) 

IGNITION—Scintilla-heavy duty aviation type 
(equipped with automatic impulse) 

OILING SYSTEM—Gear type pump (low oil auto- 
matic engine stop), 6%-gallon crankcase capacity, 
large oil filter. 

COOLING SYSTEM—Liquid—filywheel fan 
(Automatic excess temperature engine stop) 

WEIGHT—1100 lbs.—Shipping wt., 1400 Ibs 

LENGTH-—-4% ft. Height—3 ft. 

AIR CLEANER—FExtra large oil type 


The Jacobs Wind Electric Co. pinneroin Minn US.A. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Cathodic Protection Equipment 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Blue Gas Plants 
Water Gas Machines 
Washer Coolers 


Naphthalene Scrubbers 


Gas Purifiers 
Condensers 
Waste Heat Boilers 


Producer Gas Plants 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Gas Fields Predicted 


HE year 1940 marked another mile- 
stone in the 80-year history of the 
American petroleum industry. The 
1,000,000th U. S. well drilled in the 
search for oil or gas had been com- 
pleted. 

By the end of 1940, there had been 
drilled 52,848 holes in the ground 
that were producing natural gas. 
There were 757,101 wells that pene- 
trated oil sands, more than half of 
which, or about 390,000, were still 
producing. And 223,359 holes had 
been drilled which had found neither 
oil or gas, representing an investment 
which probably exceeded $5,500,000.- 
BOC. 

The whereabouts of this 1,000,000th 
well, or whether it was a good pro- 
ducing oil well, a gas well, or a dry 
hole, no one knows. It might have 
been a commonplace completion of 
another well in the development of 
an oil or gas field. It might have 
been a spectacular wildcat well that 
found a brand new field more than 
two miles below the earth’s surface. 
Or it might have been just another 
“duster,” a $25,000 or $150,000 fail- 
ure, a hole in the ground that found 
nothing but dust. As 1940 ended, 
American oil and gas men had drilled 
1,008,420 holes in the ground. 

Our petroleum reserves had in- 
creased, too. The Committee on Pe- 
troleum Reserves of the American 
Petroleum Institute recently reported 
an estimated increase during 1940 of 
more than 500,000,000 barrels in the 
proved petroleum reserves of the Unit- 
ed States, lifting the January 1, 194] 
total to a new high of 19,024,515,000 
barrels. | 

The committee ascribed the increase 
of 541,503,000 barrels over the 18.- 
483,012,000 barrel estimate of Janu- 
ary 1, 1940 to discovery and develop- 
ment by the petroleum industry of 
1,893, 350,000 barrels of new reserves 
as compared with 1940 production of 
1,351,847,000 barrels of crude oil. 
Thirteen of the 23 oil-producing states 
discovered or developed more oil than 
they produced in 1940, the report in- 
dicated, and with the sole exception 
of California, proved reserves of every 
oil-producing state were increased by 
discoveries and by upward revision of 
earlier estimates in the light of new 
developments. 

At a recent meeting of petroleum 
geologists, the probability of finding 
new oil and gas fields in the United 
States for many years to come was in- 


dicated, They outlined the location of 
favorable areas covering a vast portion 
of the country and amounting to mil- 
lions of acres. Not included in the 
inventory were the many unexplored 
areas in regions where oil and gas now 
are being produced, nor possible for- 
mations deeper than 15,000 ft. 
Hundreds of thousands of square 
miles which are underlain by from 
1000 to 15,000 ft. of sedimentary rock 
were charted as possible locations of 
undiscovered petroleum reserves. Ex- 
perience in the finding and drilling of 
oil fields now producing has proved, 
the geologists report, that the chance 
of producing oil is in proportion to the 
amount of sediment present. 
Underlying sedimentary rocks were 
charted in 32 states, including a num- 
ber in which fields have not yet been 
found, and not including several pres- 
ent oil-producing states. The inventory 


_also covered the geology of Canada 


and Alaska, where huge potential oil- 
producing areas were outlined. 

In the five years from 1936 through 
1940, according to one authority, 1218 
new oil and gas fields and 762 new 
oil-producing formations in old fields 
(which essentially are new oil fields) 
have been found. More new oil fields 
were discovered in 1940 than in any 
previous year in the industry's history. 
Since 1935 oil men have discovered in 
new fields, and developed by revisions 
and extensions in old fields, 14.000.- 
000.000 barrels of new oil reserves, 
more oil than was produced from the 
1859 beginning of the industry to 1929, 
and one-third of all the oil that has 


been found since 1859. 
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Oregon Franchise Granted 


R. S. Rhodes and associates, of Los An- 
veles, Calif., recently secured a franchise for 
the furnishing of natural gas to North Bend, 
Ore. Paul Nelson, who made the franchise 
application before the city council for the 
company, explained that they have 13,000 
acres of land under lease between the Co- 
quille River and Coos Bay, and that drilling 
is expected to start very soon. The franchise 
will become operative when the company ob- 
tains gas wells and brings the gas to Coos 
Bay. 
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Suspend Installation Costs 


The Public Utility Commission has sus- 
pended for six months proposed changes in 
the rules of the Peoples Natural Gas Co., re- 
quiring prospective consumers on certain pipe 
lines in rural districts, to bear cost of in- 
stallation. 

The new rules were to have become effec- 
tive lately but because of an apparent in- 
creased cost to consumers, the Commission 
postponed the effective date. 
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Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Buys Camden, Ark., Plant 


HE Camden Gas Corp., Camden, Ark., and 

the Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., with prin- 
cipal office at Shreveport, La., have filed with 
the Federal Power Commission a joint mo- 
tion to dismiss the proceeding concerning 
alleged discriminatory rates for natural gas 
purchased by the Camden corporation from 
the Arkansas Louisiana company. 

The joint motion states that an agreement 
has been reached whereby Camden Gas Corp. 
is selling and Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. is 
purchasing for $226,000 the gas distribution 
plant serving Camden and vicinity. Under 
terms of the agreement, it is stated, the trans- 
fer is to be consummated in about 60 days 
unless foreclosure proceedings are resorted to 
and, with approval of the Commission, it is 
proposed to grant the Camden corporation a 
reduction of $5000 annually in town border 
delivery charges. The Camden unit proposes 
to pass three-fifths of this reduction to do- 
mestic consumers, the remainder to be re- 
tained until it recovers “all expenses in- 
curred in connection with this litigat.on, at 
which time the entire reduction will be 
passed to its customers other than industrial 
in such form as the Arkansas Department of 
Public Utilities may direct or approve.” 


Natural Gas to Serve 
Gayville, S. D. 


The town of Gayville, S. D., is to have 
natural gas for the first time early this sum- 
mer as soon as a “feeder” from the main 
pipe line south of the town and a distribut- 
ing system can be built, E. J. O’Brien, man- 
ager of the Yankton, S. D., Gas Co., an- 
nounced. The project will cost between 
$15,000 and $20,000, Mr. O’Brien said. It 
will include construction of the line into 
the town from the present pipe line of the 
Northern Natural Gas Co., a distance of 
two miles; meter and regulating station and 
a distribution system within the town to 
make the gas accessible to all residences. 

Work on the project is to start soon. It 
is expected to be completed by July 1. 


Kansas Pipe Line to Buy 
Nebraska Natural 


The Kansas Pipe Line and Gas Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, Kan., has been authorized by the 
Federal Power Commission to purchase the 
Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Topeka, Kan., for 
a consideration of $1,700,000. The name of 
the purchaser will be changed to the Kansas- 
Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc. 

The certificate must be exercised within 90 
days or it will lapse. The purchaser, the com- 
mission said, indicated that it would “see 
what can be done about rearranging the rate 
structure to pass on to the public the bene- 
fits that will accrue in the way of reduced 
costs.” 
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Southern Gas Lines Builds 
New Compressor Station 


A new compressor station, the cost of which 
is estimated at $200,000, is to be built by 
Southern Gas Lines, Inc., of Monroe, La.., 
about one mile south of Clarks, La., in Cald- 
well Parish. A. V. Miller, superintendent of 
the company, is to be in charge of the new 
construction. 

Increased requirements of Army camps near 
Alexandria, which are supplied with Monroe 
field gas through facilities of the Southern 
company. necessitated construction. 
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BUTANE-PROPANE News—1709 West Eighth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUTANE -PROPANE 
Ylwws 


Keep abreast of the fast-growing 
L. P.-GAS Industry! 


Enter my subscription to start at once. 


for 3 Years at $2.50 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States, Mexico, Cuba, South and Central Amer- 


ican countries (in advance), three years $2.50; all other countries, $3.00 per year. 
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ELIMINATE 
CONDENSATION 
TROUBLE 


VITROLINER 

—the permanent chimney lining that 
totally eliminates chimney deterioration 
caused by acid-bearing moisture depos- 
ited by all types of fuel. Made of Armco 
Ingot Iron, vitreous enameled both in- 


side and out. 

Also manufacturers of Condensation Elim- 
inator and Howle Heat Extractor. Write 
for free condensation folder and price list. 


CONDENSATION ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
2515 Archer Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 


Fraser-Land ... those thousands of Fraser 
heated homes, schools, churches, stores 
...where the efficiency and economy of 
Fraser gas-fired units assure maximum 
comfort and the utmost in user satisfac- 
tion. This user satisfaction makes selling 
easier. Quick, easy installation, and years 
of trouble-free, load-building service im- 
prove your profit ratio. 
It’s the Inside of the Furnace 
That Counts 


Send for illustrated data and specification 
sheets today. 
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H.R. BASFORD CO. CAS HEATING FRASER FURNACE CO 
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Bellmaster Joint 


Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Model: Dresser Bellmaster Joint, Style 85. 
Description: Developed in answer to a need 


for a simpler, easier-to-install mechanical 
joint that will last as long as the cast-iron 
pipe on which it is used, the new Dresser 
Bellmasier Joint, Style 85, possesses a num- 
ber of installation advantages and construc- 
tion features not found in other types of 
joints. Low in first cost, faster and easier 
to install. the Style 85 Joint is said to be 
a great advance in CIP jointing. 

The Bellmaster Joint is a single-gasketed, 
self-contained mechanical joint that is 
strong, flexible, corrosion-proof. It con- 
sists of a few simple parts—Inner Ring, 
Armored Gasket, Outer Ring, a set of Cap- 


screws—all factory assembled into a single 
unit. To install, the Bellmaster is simply 
inserted in the bell end of pipe prepared 
to accommodate the Joint, locked in place 
by twisting slightly clockwise, spigot end 
“stabbed in,” and capscrews tightened. 
Working principle is simple and effective: 
as you tighten the capscrews, the inner 
ring is drawn closer to the locked outer 
ring, thus expanding the gasket against the 
outside of the spigot and against the inside 
of the bell, making a tight seal against 
both. 

The Bellmaster’s outstanding character- 
istic is its extreme simplicity. It comes 
completely assembled. Workmen have only 
one piece to handle when making up the 
Joint. The Bellmaster is easy to order, to 
handle, to install. This “floating joint,” 
with its large-section resilient gasket, allows 
deflection in any direction, as well as longi- 
tudinal movement caused by expansion and 
contraction. Its unusual deflective proper- 
ties permit connecting pipe over a ditch 
and “snaking” it in even when rounding a 
curve. In the smaller sizes, it can be de- 
flected through an arc of as much as 18° 
without impairing its tightness or effici- 
ency. The Bellmaster is completely enclosed 
by the bell of the pipe in which it is in- 
serted. There are no exposed parts or out- 
side lugs. Possibility of capscrews in Joints 


MUUERY, 


being broken due to settlement of line is 
eliminated because capscrews, as well as 
entire Joint, are independent of the bell or 
spigot; stresses in screws remain constant 
regardless of degree of deflection in Joint. 


Gate Valve 


Valve Division, Reed Roller Bit Co., Houston, 


Texas. 


Model: Reed Double Disc Gate Vaive. 
Description: The Reed Valve design is basic- 


ally that of the double disc gate valve 
and was designed and developed to insure 
greater dependability and ease of opera- 
tion. The body, bonnet, packing and stem 
are of conventional design, but the disc 
holder, which is integral with the stem, is 
cylindrical in form with a through conduit. 
The disc holder is positioned within the 
cylindrical bore in the body. but does not 
contact it, as it is supported by bearings 
at top and bottom of the disc holder. The 
seating members are two opposed discs 
which float and are accurately guided in 
spaces in the disc holder. The Reed Valve 
is opened or closed by a single operation— 
a quarter turn of the valve stem. Among 
the many advantages of this advanced type 
of design are: (1) Discs lifting directly 
away from their seats as the valve opens. 
Before the discs start to travel from the 
closed to the open position, the trailing 
edges of the disc are lifted directly away 
from their seats. This permits partial 
equalization of pressure on both sides of 
the down-stream disc and further rotation 
of the stem carries the discs to the open 
position with only slight frictional resist- 
ance; (2) in the closing operation, the 
discs are accurately moved to their seats 
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CUPERIOR Aas 
PERFORMANCE 


INSURES * * + 
SATISFACTION 


REYNOLDS Service Regulators answer every 
type of service requirement. Records of per- 
formance taken here, there and everywhere, are 
in the Reynolds files—they are proof of the superi- 
ority of Reynolds Service Regulators in actual use. 


Three things that are outstanding in Reynolds 
Service Regulators are: Accurate control of pres- 
sure delivery even though inlet pressure and volume 
vary—quick response to changing load demands 
without disturbance of pressure and volume 
requirements—long life measured in periods of 20, 
40 or more years. Each one of the Service Regula- 
tors is built to fit a specific requirement and like 
all Reynolds Products, they are precision built 
of quality materials. 


Write for detailed information. Use Reynolds’ 
offer of cooperation in working out your Gas 
Control Problems. 


3 Service Requlators 
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MODEL 10... 


Dead Weight Adjustment or Spring Type Adjustment, 
without Mercury Seal, with Mercury Seal, or with Dead 
Weight Seal. Diaphragm operated spring adjusted relief 
valve built into the top, obtainable in the Spring Type 
Adjustment only. Made with removable spring. All work- 
ing parts accessible and interchangeable without removal 
from pipe line. 


MODEL 20... 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury 
Seal, or Dead Weight Safety Seal. All working parts are 
so accurate as to permit complete interchangeability in shop. 


MODEL 30... 


For Horizontal or Vertical Connections, with Removable 
Valve Pockets. Dead Weight Adjustment or Spring Type 
Adjustment. With Mercury Seal, without Mercury Seal, or 
Dead Weight Seal. Diaphragm operated spring adjusted 
relief valve built into the top obtainable in Spring Type 
Adjustment only. Made with removable spring. 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


RUAMIMLSS GAS REGULATOR GO 


ANDERSON INDIANA U.S.A. 
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MAKE 


ONE JOB 


OF 
COATING AND 
WRAPPING... 


With This 
Johns-Manville Machine 


You save both time and money when you use the 
J-M Machine shown here. It coats and wraps pipe 
in a single operation in the field . . . as fast as the 
line can be assembled. Application costs are con- 
siderably reduced. And for wrapping... 


Asbestos Felt Gives LASTING Reinforcement 


Strong and durable, J-M Asbestos Pipe-Line Felt 
effectively reinforces the coating against abrasion 
and distortion. Inorganic, non-tubular asbestos 
fibers prevent capillary action . . . cannot rot or 
decay. As a result, J-M Asbestos Felt assures effi- 
cient pipe-line service and continued low main- 
tenance costs. 

During the past 25 years, more than 30,000 miles 
of pipe have been protected underground with 
J-M Asbestos Felt. It will pay you to get full de- 
tails on this lasting material, and complete in- 
formation on the J-M Combination Coating and 
Wrapping Machine. Write for brochure D. S.-375, 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


iyi Johns-Manville 


ASBESTOS PIPE-LINE FELTS 
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{N SAN FRANCISCO 
Preferred By 


Business Men 


Strategic loca- 
tion plus a distin- 
guished address. 
Tastefully appointed rooms and 


suites for conferences. 
rooms for commercial men. Excep- 
tional entertainment facilities, in- 
cluding the famous Persian Room. 


Don B Burger, Mgr Hilton Management 


POWELL STREET 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 


AT SUTTER 


Sample 
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HANDBOOK 
BUTANE-PROPANE 


- ——GASES 


* 4D6B OO 


NE-PI DOPANE 


ECQND EDITION 


SECOND 
EDITION 


We pay the postage on orders accompanied by remittance. 
If you live in Canada, add 50 cents excise tax. 
If you live in California, add 15 cents sales tax. 


Published by West- 
ern Business Papers, 
Inc., publishers of 
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(Latest 
Revision 


Nov., 1938) 


Bas 


The Natural Gas Magazine 


415 Pages 


CONTENTS: Semi-Bulk Distribution: Use of Butane 
in Buses: Combination Propane Operated Utility 
Plant: Use in Internal Combustion Engines: Design 
and Installation of Storage: Supply from Petroleum 
Refineries: Engineering Data on the Lower Olefins: 
Domestic Appliance Testing and Utilization: Eco- 
nomical Comparisons with Coal, Oil, Electricty, 
Producer Gas, Manufactured Gas: Town Plants: 
Manufacture from Natural Gas: Special Uses: Vol- 
ume Correction Factors: Transportation: Use with 
Other Gases: Analysis and Testing: Properties of 
Mixtures: Bottled Gas Distribution: Bibliography: 
Central Plant Directory: Catalog Section. 


00 


Plus 
Postage 


BUTANE-PROPANE 
News 

1709 W. 8th Street 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


by projecting shoulders on the disc hold: 
and are positively held against their seats 
by pressure; (3) Discs cleaning their seats 
as the valve opens or closes. The leading 
edges of the moving discs wipe the cylin- 
drical bore of the body while the valve is 
being either opened or closed. As the disc< 
travel to the closed position, they clean the 
seats of all foreign matter, gums, etc., pre- 
venting packing such foreign materials 
onto the seat faces. The conduit passage in 
the disc holder further protects the seats 
in the open position from the erosive effects 
of entrained foreign particles. Reed Valve: 
can be manufactured of any material re- 
quired by the processing system specifica- 
tions and for temperatures up to 1000° F. 
in all standard pressure ratings. 
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Floor Furnace 
The Howle Co., 2515 Archer Ave., Chicago, 
lil 


Model: Howle Gas-fired Floor Furnace. 


Description: The Howle patented gas-fired 
floor furnace is a miniature, pipeless fur- 
nace for one-story building with or without 
basement. The inner heating unit is full 
vitreous porcelain enamel inside and out- 
side, scientifically constructed to provide 
the utmost in durability and efficiency. The 
combination of a large heating surface with 
a long delayed flue travel enables us to ob- 
tain maximum heat from the fuel. The unit 
is crimped and sealed by a patented process 
which insures a gas-tight, stay-tight con- 
struction. The heavy porcelain coating in- 
side and outside gives positive protection 
against rust and corrosive action of the 
acid moisture generated by combustion 
(even against salt atmospheres). The cas- 
ing is of three-wall galvanized steel con- 
struction consisting of an inner double wall 
and the main outside single wall. Made in 
three sizes, these furnaces are hung from 
the floor joists. The installation is extreme- 
ly simple and no room space in the home 
is occupied. 


Catalogs 


Natural Gas Equipment, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., have just issued a catalog containing 
pertinent information regarding the various 
types of N.G.E. burners. The bulletin was 
issued to facilitate the selection and sizing 
of equipment; more detailed descriptions of 
these burners being found in individual bul- 
letins describing each one. This catalog con- 
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tains data for ordering burners; informa- 
tion concerning the proper selection of con- 
trols after the type of burner has_ been 
chosen; installation instructions; and infor- 
mation relative to secondary requirements, as 
well as other data. 


e Filled with data never before revealed, an 
attractive 20-page compounding manual for 
Hycar O. R., an oil resistant type of syn- 
thetic rubber, has just been published by 
the Hydrocarbon Chemical and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and is now available upon re- 
quest. Subjects discussed in relation to the 
oil resistant type of synethetic rubber are ac- 
celerators, adhesion to metals, antioxidants, 
blending with other materials, calendering, 
cements, examples of compound types, fillers, 
fabrication, heat resistance, lamination, mas- 
tication, mixing, molding, pigments, plastic- 
izers, processing, softeners, solvents, specific 
gravity, tubing, vulcanization and waxes. Gen- 
eral recipes for printers’ roller compounds, 
oil resistant automobile parts, a type of mo- 
tor support, gasoline hose tube, light colored 
all-purpose stock, cheap molded compound, 
belt cover compound and soling compound 
are given, as well as the physical properties 
and the volume change resulting from im- 
mersion in various solvents. 


e A new 12-page bulletin, supplementing the 
manufacturer’s recently issued complete cata- 
log, and devoted exclusively to the company’s 
line of gas controls, has just been issued by 
General Controls Co., 801 Allen Ave. Glen- 
dale, Calif. The new leaflet includes illus- 
trated descriptions of the Trimtherm, Gen- 
eral’s new room thermostat, the company’s 
full line of automatic gas heating package 
sets, automatic shut-off valves. solenoid valves. 
low pressure gas regulators, and introduces 
new improvements made on General’s B-60 
Series all-gas-actuated gas valve. Charts show- 
ing. sizes, dimensions, pressures, capacities, 
shipping weights, prices and other technical 
data are included to cover each item listed. 


@ Concealed radiant heating, employing pipe 
coils laid beneath floors to distribute heat 
evenly throughout the room and supplied 
with steam, hot water or vapor steam from a 
central heating plant, is the subject of a 
hooklet just published by A. M. Byers Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The importance of controlled 
heat in such a system makes it particularly 
adaptable for the use of gas as fuel. The 
booklet describes the history, principles and 
advantages of concealed radiant heating, gives 
comparative costs, describes and_ illustrates 
the design of installation, answers the more 
pertinent questions concerning the system 
_ _— a bibliography of reference ma- 
erial, 


® Radiant heating is discussed in an illus- 
trated 44-page bulletin recently released by 
the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
foreword of this pamphlet states: “In recent 
years, there has been a revival of interest in 
wet type heating systems, and radiant heat- 
ing In particular, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that radiant heating may soon take its 
place as one of the recognized heating meth- 
ods in this country, just as it has in Eneland 
and on the continent of Europe.” The bulle- 
tin discusses the history of this heating svys- 
tem, its theory, and offers many practical ap- 
plications as well as illustrations and plans 
of actual installations. Calculation principles 
for the design of radiant heating installa- 
tions are given, as well as notes on the selec- 
tion of pipe for radiant heating installations 
It is believed that the data presented offers 
a cross-section of modern thought on the sub- 
ject of radiant heating since it has been gath- 
ered from recognized authorities. ” 
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Over 265 Satisfied 


“Carboseal’’ Anti-Leak users 


. « » Get Long-Term, Low- 
Cost Correction of Dry Bell- 
and-Spigot Joint Leakage 


ORE than 265 gas properties the 

country over are now using “Car- 
boseal” anti-leak treatment to correct 
packed bell-and-spigot joint leakage 
in systems distributing dry gas. And 
they get results! . . . The first three 
treatments recently applied to one mile 
of four-inch main reduced leakage 83 
per cent. Another 1500 feet of four-inch 
main treated in the same way showed 
a leakage reduction of 82 per cent... 
Nine hundred feet of six-inch main 
treated as a test case showed 100 per 
cent leakage reduction. As a result, this 
company is treating and placing in 
service a number of cast iron mains 


that had previously been abandoned. 

Experience shows that joints treated 
with “Carboseal” anti-leak keep gas in- 
side the main and stay tight indefin- 
itely. Joints treated eight years ago are 
still tight today on the soap test... 
And the cost of this treatment is surpris- 
ingly low. The average of the actual 
costs of 16 users who treated over 200 
miles of main was 50 cents per joint. 

In addition, “Carboseal” anti-leak 
treatment saturates dirt and rust lying 
in the main, holding it in place and 
preventing it from being carried into 
customer appliances. 

You too can do what over 265 satis- 
fied users have already accomplished 
with this accepted method of reducing 
unaccounted-for gas loss. Plan now to 
start using “Carboseal” anti-leak treat- 


ment in your system. 


Send for this Book 


This 20-page book tells more about “Car- 


boseal” anti-leak treatment—how it can be 
applied by either the gravity or the hose 
method, what equipment is needed, how 
much the treatment costs, and what results 
can be obtained. A request on your company 
letterhead will bring you a copy, without 
obligation. Write for your copy now. 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [Tq New York, N. Y. 


The word ‘*‘Carboseal” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


LARGEST PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


of any Cast Iron Pipe foundry in America. 


LARGEST CENTRIFUGAL PIPE 


of any Cast Iron Pipe foundry in America. Complete line of sizes, including 48-inch. 


BROADEST SELECTION OF JOINTS 


for special services of any Cast Iron Pipe foundry in America. '‘Acipco”’ 
pioneered in developing Cast Iron Pipe for fields of super-service. 


Whatever your piping problem, refer it to ‘‘Acipco” and rest assured of con- 
scientious assistance from an organization backed by 36 vears of exp 
producing highest-quality Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings. Address ‘‘Acipco’’ office 


nearest you. 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


New York City, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Houston, San Francisco, El] Paso 


Daily capacity more than 40,000 feet. 
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That dust Jack is working in day after day 
...is it harmless? Before he slows up from 
lung congestion or something worse, give 
him a Willson Bantam Respirator. He'll 
be able to do a better day’s work ... day 
after day, without a layoff. The Bantam 
weighs but 3% oz...is comfortable to wear 
for hours because it fits the contour of the 
face. By merely changing filters, the Ban- 
tam becomes U. S. Bureau of Mines ap- 
proved protection against lead... which 
means that you need stock but ove respir- 
ator for all jobs. Ask 
for folder BR 40. E. D. 


Everything 


Bullard Co., Eighth 
“se ~ ei BULLARD 
California. in Safety 
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Write for Complete Information 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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New plant of the Utility Fan Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


More Demonstrations Urged 
By Harper-Wyman 


‘T’HE importance of floor demonstrations in 

making sales is stressed in a new 12-issue 
campaign being released to gas journals this 
month by Harper-Wyman Co., Chicago, III., 
makers of the Harper system of top-burners 
for gas ranges. These new advertisements are 
two-page magazine inserts, each in four colors. 


The first pages of each ad are reproduc- 
tions of paintings by the well-known artist, 
Frank Lemon, showing the first demonstra- 
tions of great inventions. Each illustration is 
described in accompanying text, but the main 
theme of the series, “Nothing convinces like 
demonstration,” is repeated as the headline 
for each advertisement. The first picture in 
the series goes back to the year 1660 to show 
the discoverer of gas, Dr. John Clayton, dem- 
onstrating the “spirit” to a group of amazed 
friends assembled in his study. The interest- 
ing angle is the study of the faces of the 
spectators. 


The second pages of the advertisements re- 
produce letters from leading appliance retail- 
ers testifying that demonstrations pay in the 
selling of gas ranges. Also featured on these 
pages is a new give-away booklet for sales- 
managers, “How tot Sell More Gas Ranges.” 
The booklet contains a dozen tested floor 
demonstrations of the modern range. 


The company reports intense interest on 
the part of retailers in the booklet. To date, 
hundreds of requests for it have been re- 
ceived. These, in the opinion of Harper- 
Wyman Co., bear out their own conviction 
that demonstrations are now becoming recog- 
nized as an essential part of the successful 
sales routine. 


Announce Judges’ Names for 
Connelly Photo Contest 


The names of judges selected for the ama- 
teur photographic contest being sponsored by 
the Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., 
Chicago, Ill., were announced recently as fol- 
lows: Mr. Samuel Insull, Jr., Chicago, IIL; 
Mr. Vernon G. Leach, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Les- 
ter J. Eck, Minneapolis, Minn.; all of whom 
are well known in the amateur photography 
field. 

The Connelly Photographic Contest which 
started March 1 and continues to June 30 is 
open only to officers and employees of gas 
companies and their families. It is reported 
that this contest has already caused tre- 
mendous interest among the picture taking 
fraternity in the gas industry. 

Entries are being grouped into three classi- 
fications and will be judged on the basis of 
composition and technical execution as well 


as pictorial value and appropriateness of sub- 
ject. While entry blanks and bulletins giving 
full information on the contest have been 
mailed to every listed gas company in Amer- 
ica, additional blanks and full details may be 
obtained by writing the contest manager, 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., 3154 
S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Utility Fan Corp. Opens 
New Los Angeles Plant 


Many heating and cooling dealers from 
many parts of the west, engineers and utility 
officials attended the opening of the new Util- 
ity Fan Corp. plant, Los Angeles, Calif., on 
April 10. The new factory, which marks the 
fifth expansion of the company in 10 years, 
has more than three acres of floor space and 
represents an investment of approximately 
$250,000. (See cut above. ) 

Products manufactured on modern mass 
production assembly lines include gas-fired 
forced-air furnaces, floor and dual-register 
furnaces, circulating heaters, evaporative air 
coolers, blowers and industrial exhausters. 
Equipment in the new plant is the equal of 
any sheet metal shop in the West, and in- 
cludes new installations of a travograph, elec- 
tric spot and seam welders and a large size 
dynamic balancer. 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 
To Revamp Stock 


Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb.., 
advised the Securities Exchange Commission 
recently of its intention to reclassify its out- 
standing 203,000 shares of common stock 
without par value into 1,015,000 shares of 
common stock of $20 value, and to eliminate 
its authorized shares of preferred stock and 
97,000 unissued shares of common stock. 


The company announced also that one of 
its three parent companies, United Light & 
Railways Co., intended to offer its portion of 
the new common stock, 35% of the total, for 
public sale. Northern’s other parents are 
Lone Star Gas Corp., which owns 30% of the 
common, and North American Light & Power 
Co., which owns 35%. 


Ohio Bill May Exempt 
Natural Gas Producers 


The House of Representatives of the Ohio 
State Legislature recently passed and sent to 
the state senate a bill proposing to exempt 
independent producers of natural gas from 
regulation of the state utilities commission 
when they are not engaged in marketing. 
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Power Commission Dismisses 
Pipe Line Applications 


HE Federal Power Commission has dis- 

missed, for want of jurisdiction, the appli- 
cations filed by Western Natural Gas Co. and 
by Independent Natural Gas Co. for certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing the construction of natural gas 
pipe lines to Milwaukee and Madison, Wis., 
and to other communities in the southeastern 
part of the state. 

The Commission stated that under provi- 
sions of the Natural Gas Act its jurisdiction 
to issue certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for the construction of facilities 
exists only when it is proposed to construct 
such facilities for the transportation of natu- 
ral gas to a market in which natural gas is 
already being served by another natural gas 
company and that the communities proposed 
to be served by the applicants do not consti- 
tute such a market. 

Extensive public hearings were held on the 
application at Madison, Wis., and both the 
State Corporation Commission of Kansas and 
the Public Service Commission of Wisconsin 
participated in the hearings jointly with the 
Commission’s trial examiner. The cities of 
Milwaukee and Madison and the Natural Gas 
Pipe Line Co. of America appeared at the 
hearings as interveners. 

Western Natural Gas Co. asked for a cer- 
tificate to construct a pipe line about 800 
miles in length from the Hugoton field in 
Kansas to Milwaukee, at an estimated cost 
of $25,208.154, and the Independent Natural 
Gas Co. to construct a line from the Texas 
Panhandle to Milwaukee, at an estimated cost 


of $28,698,000. 
& a 


Gas and Gas Appliances 
The Cause of Few Fires 


Gas and gas appliances, as causes of fires 
in the United States, are far down on the 
list of those means by which over $300,000.- 
000 of property is destroyed annually, a re- 
cent survey shows. In this report, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, basing its 
figures on data secured from fire marshals of 
15 states, and extending its findings to cover 
the entire country, pointed out that smoking 
ranks first, causing a 12.7% loss, whereas gas 
and gas appliances cause only 0.6% of the 
685,000 fires occurring each year. 

Nearly half of all fires take place in ordi- 
nary house dwellings and cause about 27% 
of the total loss. Other causes and their per- 
centages suggest that sparks on the roof re- 
sult in 11.6% loss: unknown causes are 
third destroying 11.5%; electrical origins are 
fourth with 9.5%; and defective and over- 
heated chimneys and flues place fifth with 
8.5%. 
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Newark, Ohio, Companies 
File for Consolidation 


Consolidation of the Industrial Gas Co. and 
the Gas Producing Co., both of Newark, Ohio, 
was proposed in an application filed recently 
with the Ohio State Utilities Commission. 
The Gas Producing Co. produces the gas 
which the Industrial Gas Co. distributes to 
industrial consumers in Newark and vicinity. 

The application asked approval of a plan 
whereby the merged company would issue 
3646,000 in $100 par common stock in ex- 
change for the outstanding no-par_ stock, 
which includes 5000 shares of the Industrial 
company and 1000 shares of the Producing 
company. The new firm would assume liabil- 
ity for outstanding 5% bonds; $40,000 In- 
dustrial and $1,125,000 Producing. 
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GAS—1709 W. 8th Street, Los Angeles, California 


Yes! SEND ME 5 rt S 


for 3 Years at $2.00 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States, Mexico, Cuba, South and Central Amer- 


ican countries (in advance), three years $2.00; all other countries, $3.00 per year. 
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Omaha, Neb., to Expand City 
Gas Works Boiler Plant 


ETAILED plans were announced recently 
for a 30% expansion of the Omaha, Neb.. 
city gas works boiler plant, to be made dur- 
ing this summer at a cost of $245,000. Gen- 
eral manager Walter Byrne said engineering 
estimates are complete and that bids for 
$145,000 worth of boilers. piping, equipment 
and installation work were to be opened on 
April 10. Bids on a $75,000 boiler house ad- 
dition, 50 ft. x 60 ft. and 150 ft. high are to 
be called approximately May 1, Byrne said. 
The expansion project will provide two new 
500 hp. boilers, the first two of three units 
needed in the next two years to replace old 
boiler units. Operation may begin in October. 
The boiler plant now includes seven boilers 
with combined capacity of 1750 hp. Live 
steam is one of the essentials in gas manufac- 
ture, and Byrne said increased capacity is re- 


GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Gas Engineer 


Design—Construction—Reports 


Court Work 


Suite 1909 
20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 5th Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a 
TO INSTALL 


A Money-Maker for the Dealer! 


¥% “Pacific” Model A-80 Furnace is built in two 
easily handled sections. Interchangeable casing 
panels and reversible blower permit quick trans- 
position of Heating and Blower Units in the 
shop or on the spot. It saves the dealer effort, 
time, money. The customer gets a gas-heating 
and ventilating unit of utmost efficiency, low 
cost operation, long reliable service and lower 
initial cost. Profits will get a lift with ‘‘Pacific”’ 
A-80 Furnace, the 1941 money-maker. Write for 
Catalogue. 


PACIFIC GAS RADIATOR COMPANY 


Huntington Park, California 


quired to meet rising peak gas demands, 
which are expected to rise considerably next 
winter due to a large increase in house heat- 
ing use. 
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Expansion Plan Completed 
By Pittsburgh Company 


For economical and defense reasons subsid- 
iaries of the Philadelphia Co. and of Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corp., in the Pittsburgh 
district have contracted to boost their ex- 
change of natural gas from a small amount 
daily up to 100.000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas. 

The exchange avoids a “cross-haul” of gas 
and the expenditure of putting more than 
50,000 tons of steel and new equipment into 
development work. The new arrangement 
permits the Philadelphia Co., to supply gas 
in Kentucky to the Columbia Gas subsidiary 
——-United Fuel Co.; which in turn supplies 
an equal volume of natural gas to the Phila- 
delphia Co.. in Northern West Virginia. 

Philadelphia Co., subsidiaries have pro- 
posed laying a 190-mile, 20-inch line from 
Kentucky to Northern West Virginia. During 
1941 Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Co., a 
subsidiary of the Philadelphia Co., plans 
a $3,000,000 expansion and development pro- 
gram in Kentucky for drilling from 150 to 
180 wells, the construction of a large com- 
pressor station at Dwale, Ky., and the pur- 
chasing of equipment to supplement present 
transportation facilities. 
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Sharples Chemicals Inc. New 
Name of Philadelphia Firm 


Effective April 28, the former Sharples Sol- 
vents Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., adopted a new 
name for their company, according to a re- 
cent announcement by N. J. Hooper, vice 
president and sales manager. The firm will 
henceforth be known as Sharples Chemicals 
Inc. 

The change in corporate name was neces- 
sary because of the great change in the 
nature of the company’s business which has 
occurred in the past few years. Mr. Hooper 
states, “Our production of many new organic 
chemicals and the new development of new 
uses for these materials has made it desirable 
for us to be identified as a chemical company 
rather than as a solvents manufacturer. We 
shall, of course, continue to manufacture 
those products for which we have long been 
known and we will make the same effort to 
serve our customers in the future as we have 
in the past.” 
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Gas Refrigeration Contest 
Leaders Announced 


Winning companies in the second-quarter 
contest of the 1940-41 sales campaign on gas 
refrigeration, sponsored by the Refrigeration 
Committee of the American Gas Association, 
have been announced by B. T. Franck, vice 
president of the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.. and refrigeration commit- 
tee chairman. 

The second-quarter contest covered sales in 
January, February and March. The complete 
campaign began last October 1 and ends 
next September 30. 

Gas companies won quarterly honors in 
35 classifications in six divisions, grouped 
according to the type of sales and the num- 
ber of meters served by each company. Sev- 
eral companies won more than one award. 

Winners received honor certificates for 
their outstanding performance, and in addi- 
tion won temporary possession of the An- 
nual Best Performance trophies offered by 
Servel, Inc. 


Walter J. Combs (left) and John Zink 


John Zink Co. Demonstrates 
With Traveling Exhibit 


John Zink Co., Tulsa, Okla., is putting on 
the road another traveling exhibit of heating 
boiler burners, commercial conversion burn- 
ers and floor furnaces, with the latest model 
of the display being consigned to the Hous- 
ton, Texas, territory of which Kenneth D. ° 
Goodwin has charge. 

The exhibit takes to the consumers, deal- 
ers and gas companies a comprehensive dis- 
play of John Zink floor furnaces and burners 
for every heating and power need. Walter J. 
Combs (left), sales engineer, and John Zink, 
owner, are shown inspecting the traveling ex- 
hibit. A sales engineer of the John Zink Co. 
accompanies the exhibit to demonstrate the 
various burners and their applications. 
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Taggart Bros. Start Work 
On 85 New Gas Wells 


The Taggart Brothers Co. of Big Rapids, 
Mich., which controls large acreage of both 
developed and semi-developed natural gas 
fields in Michigan, recently started its 1941 
drilling program which is expected to ac- 
count for 85 or more test wells during the 
year. Because of weather conditions, the Tag- 
gart company suspended operations last De- 
cember. 

Drilling machinery has been moved into 
Osceola county, where the first two wells in 
the 1941 campaign are under way. Most of 
the work this year is to ke spread through 
Osceola, Missaukee, and Clare counties, where 
wells drilled last year by the company opened 
up three new fields. Using rotary drilling 
equipment, the company has a schedule call- 
ing for five to seven wells per month during 
the year. 
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Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Buys Apex Pipe Line 


Southern Natural Gas Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala., recently acquired the properties of the 
Apex Gas Co., of DeSoto Parish, La., from 
A. J. Lanier for a stated consideration of 
$300,000. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission had issued an order March 21 ap- 
proving the deal. 

The Apex line was built through DeSoto 
Parish during the summer of 1939, when 
A. J. Lanier contracted to furnish natural 
gas to the Gulf Public Service Co., serving 
Coushatta, Campti, Natchitoches and 11 small 
intermediate towns along the line. The line 
is 32 miles in length, running from Wemple, 
La., near the Red River Parish line, through 
to Joaquin, Texas. 
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